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Preface 


BEING  SOME  NOTES  ON  A  POINT  OF  VIEW 

this  is  a  book  about  America ,  about  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson ,  and  about  myself. 

One  might  take  a  dozen  writers  and  dwell  upon 
the  phases  of  life ,  the  movements  in  literature ,  they 
represent.  The  picture  in  the  end  would  be  diffuse , 
One  may  take  but  one  writer ,  whose  sensitivity  to  his 
environment ,  to  the  beatings  within  the  soul  of  his 
people ,  renders  him  an  exponent  of  his  time ,  and 
attain  a  unity  of  analysis  otherwise  impossible.  I  have 
chosen  to  take  Anderson. 

(CYour  true  novelist  ”  Anderson  has  remarked  in 
his  Notebook,  “is  a  man  gone  a  little  mad  with  the 
life  of  his  time.”  I  believe  that  Anderson  is  a  true 
novelist.  He  summarizes  a  period.  I  have  not  con¬ 
sciously  attempted  to  pass  judgment  either  on  Amer¬ 
ica  or  on  Sherwood  Anderson.  Dictatorial  pronounce¬ 
ments  defeat  themselves.  Time  often  plays  havoc 
with  the  dictator.  Instead  I  have  sought  to  under¬ 
stand  the  phenomenon  in  American  life  and  letters 
that  is  Sherwood  Anderson.  I  have  sought  to  relate , 
just  as  he  has  related  what  he  has  found  in  life ,  what 
I  have  found  in  him.  W hat  1  have  found  is  my  gain. 
What  I  have  missed  is  my  loss, 


IX 


the  true  novelist .  He  is  an  individual  a  person 
ality ,  a  sensitive  organism  with  a  selective  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  member  of  his  nation  and  race ,  a 
product  of  time  and  place ,  limited  by  a  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  converging  upon  him.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  human  race:  remote  voices  come  to  him,  un¬ 
known  forces  rock  him:  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
cosmos.  His  work  reflects  himself ,  his  country ,  the 
universe. 

Criticism  is  the  reading  of  this  three-fold  re¬ 
flection. 


yet  all  art  is  essentially  personal.  All  criticism  is 
essentially  personal.  No  amount  of  thought  has  re¬ 
duced  life  to  a  science.  No  expenditure  of  logic  has 
reduced  literature  to  a  science.  The  creative  impulse 
is  as  definable  as  protoplasm.  It  is  a  dominating  urge, 
a  yearning  to  pour  itself  out,  a  futile  striving  to  at¬ 
tain  serenity  by  inciting  visions. 


the  art  of  Sherwood  Anderson  has  expressed  itself 
in  terms  of  stories  of  certain  people,  insignificant  to 
readers  with  a  differing  standard  of  selection,  but 
significant  to  him.  Life  has  brought  to  him  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  people  against  the  background 
of  the  forces  that  have  moulded  their  lives.  He  has 
found  expression  for  his  own  personality  in  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  simple  stories. 
x 


People  I  have  met,  thoughts  I  have  had,  emo¬ 
tions  1  have  experienced  have  found  a  certain  re¬ 
flection  in  the  work  of  Anderson.  I  have  attempted 
to  express  myself  in  terms  of  his  art. 

N.  BRYLLION  FAGIN 
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THE  PHENOMENON  OF 
SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 


Chapter  i 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  ADOLESCENT 

a  vast  continent  is  discovered — huge,  immeasurable, 
seductive.  People  from  an  old  world — measured  and 
checkered-out  and  unromantic — flock  to  its  shores; 
people  tired  of  the  Old  World,  the  old  religion,  the 
old  politics,  the  old  home  fields.  They  shake  off  the 
dust  of  their  old  soil,  but  it  clings  to  their  souls. 
They  escape  traditions,  only  to  set  them  up  again  or 
replace  them  with  newer  ones.  They  greet  the  dawn 
of  independence  and  look  back  with  wistful  eyes 
upon  the  familiar  outlines  of  slavery. 

Earth  is  productive  ;  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the 
streams,  black  loam — all  are  productive.  People  mul¬ 
tiply  j  they  spread  out;  they  report  accomplishment 
to  the  stick-in-the-muds  back  home.  Others  come. 
Woods  are  chopped  down;  farms,  plantations,  in¬ 
dustries  are  developed.  The  Lord’s  hosts  prosper 
everywhere.  The  whites  conquer  the  reds  and  the 
blacks.  The  interior  gives  up  its  mystery — and  its 
treasure.  The  germ  of  castes  and  outcasts  stubbornly 
maintains  itself;  new  divisions  originate.  Periods  of 
depression;  periods  of  war;  periods  of  intense  ac¬ 
tivity  and  elation.  One  hundred  percentism,  lurking 
in  every  mother’s  son,  springs  to  the  fore.  I  am 
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better  than  you  are:  I  am  I,  and  you  are  only  you. 
Burn  the  witches ;  expel  the  heretics;  put  up  the 
bars  at  the  gate!  Our  village  for  ourselves;  our  city 
for  ourselves;  our  country  for  ourselves;  our  forests 
for  ourselves;  our  fields  for  ourselves.  Our  homes 
are  best;  our  ideas  are  best;  our  bible  is  best;  our  pie 
is  best. 

Our  frontier  moves — vanishes.  A  vast  complexity 
obliterates  all  traces  of  simple,  instinctive  action  and 
reaction.  Over  three  centuries  of  incessant,  top-speed 
activity  conquers  the  new  continent  and  melts  indi¬ 
vidual,  national  and  primordial  psychologies  into 
fog.  Here  and  there  an  emergent  gleam.  Now  and 
then  a  clear  voice.  Then,  questionings — puzzlings. 
Whence  this  light?  Whose  the  voice?  What  por¬ 
tends  it? 

Three  centuries  of  individual,  economic,  social, 
political  life  have  their  counterpart  in  three  centuries 
of  cultural  life — blind,  unconscious,  underground. 
There  is  an  sesthetic  deposit  somewhere — a  reflection 
of  moments,  places,  personalities,  moods,  ecstasies. 
The  deposit  is  scanned;  compared  with  the  deposits 
of  other  continents;  eulogized;  condemned.  One 
hundred  percentism  becomes  a  test.  We  have  a  cul¬ 
ture.  Our  culture  is  as  good  as  yours.  It  is  better 
than  yours;  it  is  ours !  It  is  this,  and  this,  and  this. 
It  has  the  proud  virtues  of  me  and  mine.  If  it  has 
not,  it  is  false;  it  is  deficient  in  percentage;  it  is 
un-me  and  un-mine. 
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Then,  suddenly,  another  light.  Another  voice  out 
of  the  fog.  It  is  familiar  and  strange.  It  has  the  ac¬ 
customed  words,  but  they  make  unaccustomed  sense ; 
it  does  not  give  the  old  reflection.  And  yet  it  lights 
familiar  outlines.  Puzzling.  Anderson — what  is  he 
crying  about?  What  does  he  want?  Where  did  he 
borrow  his  gleam?  Where  did  he  steal  his  voice? 
Surely  he  is  un-American.  He  must  have  known 
foreign  voices ;  he  must  have  met  Dostoievsky, 
Chekhov,  Thomas  Hardy,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Mar¬ 
cel  Proust — at  least  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Hasn’t  he 
seen  the  great  deposit  we  have  accumulated,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  genial  laughter  of  Dietrich  Knick-. 
erbocker?  And  if  he  has,  how  dare  he  be  so  ungrate¬ 
ful?  He  never  laughs,  this  fellow,  except  to  scoff. 
He  harbors  the  sin  of  bitterness  against  his  betters. 
There  is  no  pleasing  him;  there  is  no  happiness  in 
his  soul.  And  the  things  he  talks  about!  Study  life, 
indeed!  Hasn’t  the  genial  Howells  studied  life? 
But  this  fellow  has  gone  ’way  beyond  Howells, 
meantime  forgetting  good  taste  and  form  and  re¬ 
spectability.  He’s  clumsy,  that’s  what  he  is,  and  sick. 
He  ought  to  be - 

But  there  is  something  about  him,  after  all.  A 
kind  of  grim  power,  an  earnestness — a  feeling  that 
he  means  well.  He  just  makes  you  sit  up,  whether 
you  want  to  or  not.  You  can  hurl  curses  at  him,  but 
you  want  to  know  what  he  says.  Perhaps  it  is  his 
sentimentality,  even  though  we  are  not  really  sen- 
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timental,  you  know;  we  distinguish  between  senti¬ 
ment  and  sentimentality.  But  then  you  can’t  really 
hate  a  sentimentalist;  you  try  to,  but  it  won’t  work. 

“I  confess  frankly  that  I  dislike  .  .  .  these  stories  in¬ 
tensely,  but  they  move  me  to  unwilling  admiration  by 

their  power  and  sincerity.”  1 

“It  does  not  yet  show  that  Mr.  Anderson  can  construct 
a  large  plot  nor  that  his  vision  comes  with  a  steady  gleam; 
it  shows,  rather,  that  he  is  still  fumbling  in  the  confusion 
of  current  life  to  get  hold  of  something  true  and  simple 
and  to  make  it  clear.”  2 

“He  will  shock  many  of  his  readers  for  some  time  to 
come,  probably  until  he  has  ceased  to  experiment  with  hu- 
m'an  nature  in  the  attempt  to  find  its  complete  explana¬ 
tion.”  8 

“Imperfect,  ragged,  absurd — at  moments  dull;  .  .  .  also 
electrically  alive,  tragic,  stirring,  memorable.”  4 

“Yet,  for  all  the  feebleness,  even  flabbiness,  of  the  tex¬ 
ture,  ...  it  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  the  strange  impres¬ 
siveness  which  one  finds  in  all  Mr.  Anderson’s  work. 

“Then  why,  one  asks  oneself,  in  spite  of  so  many  lapses, 
so  much  obvious  awkwardness  in  the  handling  of  his  mate¬ 
rial  ...  so  much  rhetorical  self-indulgence  and  lack  of 
aesthetic  arrangement  has  Mr.  Anderson  created  for  himself 
so  large  and  unmistakable  a  following?”  6 

“There  is,  to  be  sure,  Sherwood  Anderson,  who,  with 
indefatigable  curiosity  about  unprobed  aspects  of  human 
nature,  is  laboring  to  convert  the  raw  stuff  of  his  experience 

4E.  J.  O’Brien — The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1916.  Small  Maynard 
&  Company,  p.  380. 

2  Carl  Van  Doren — The  Nation,  October  12,  1921. 

3  Henry  Seidel  Canby — The  Literary  Review,  February  24,  1923' 

4  Ludwig  Lewisohn — The  Nation,  March  28,  1923. 

5  Edmund  Wilson,  Jr., — The  Dial,  April,  1923. 

6  Alyse  Gregory — The  Dial,  September,  1923. 
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into  art.  But  granting  the  utmost  that  has  been  said  of  his 
promise,  I  cannot  yet  find  evidence  that  he  is  contributing 
greatly.  .  .  Yet  the  ideal  and  the  effort  count  for  some¬ 
thing.”  1 

“Mr.  Anderson  continues,  with  crude  instruments  and 
painful  zeal,  to  work  at  his  unreclaimed  land,  a  fascinating, 
mysterious  place,  but  a  marsh  none  the  less.  Why  can’t  he 
drain  it?  ...  they  (his  stories)  are  clumsy,  slow-footed, 
reiterative,  but  somehow  far  more  disturbing  than  the  work 
of  most  far  more  competent,  clear-headed  writers.”  2 

.  .  he  is  striving,  and  not  too  successfully  thus  far, 
to  find  a  voice  for  the  voiceless.”  3 

“.  .  .  his  case  (is)  perenially  and  recurrently  interesting, 
in  spite  of  the  unevenness  of  his  work  in  detail,  and  the 
ambitious  failures  of  his  novels.”  4 

“The  man  is  not  an  intellectual  critic  of  society.  His 
range  is  a  fairly  limited  one.  .  .  .  And  still  his  stories  are 
the  truest,  the  warmest,  the  most  mature,  that  have  sprung 
out  of  the  Western  soil.”  5 

“.  .  .  Mr.  Anderson’s  writing  is  a  special  and  peculiar 
thing  ...  he  has  been  able  to  drag  his  story  head  and 
shoulders  up  through  the  inadequacy  of  his  method  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  style.”  6 

“.  .  .  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  brilliant  and  almost  in¬ 
imitable  prose  style,  and  of  scarcely  any  ideas  at  all.”  7 


1  Edith  Rickert — The  English  Journal,  October,  1923. 

2  Robert  Littell — The  New  Republic,  December  19,  1923. 

3  Isaac  Goldberg — Haldeman- Julius  Weekly,  January  5,  1924. 

4  Robert  Morss  Lovett — The  Dial,  March,  1924. 

5  Paul  Rosenfeld — Port  of  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1924. 

6  Archibald  MacLeish — The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1925. 

7  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald — The  Bookman,  May,  1926. 
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Puzzling. 

A  native  stranger  at  the  gates.  A  clumsy  fellow 
from  the  mid-west,  talking  like  a  bewhiskered  Rus¬ 
sian,  like  a  befogged  Austrian  physician,  like  an 
English  Puritan  mystic,  like  a  French  highbrow 
talking  shamelessly  in  mid-western  accents.  What 
does  he  contribute  to  our  cultural  deposit?  It  is  a 
peculiar  substance  he  is  dropping  onto  the  heap;  it 
doesn’t  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  it.  Our  assay  apparatus 
fails  to  function  upon  it.  Our  critical  test-tubes  break. 
Our  hardened  generalizations  prove  useless  when 
applied  to  this  fellow’s  literary  product. 

If  only  these  strange  phenomena  would  not  hap¬ 
pen!  If  only  life  would  flow  on  in  its  accustomed 
channels  and  its  literary  reflection  were  always  nor¬ 
mal.  How  easy  of  comprehension  everything  would 
remain!  How  convenient  to  retain  our  critical  old 
oaken  buckets!  But  evidently  life  does  change — 
mocks  our  classifications,  upsets  our  calculations,  dis¬ 
plays  a  queer  reflection.  In  horror  we  jump  back. 
This  isn’t  me ;  this  isn’t  America!  It  is  a  freak  re¬ 
flection — a  foreign  influence.  We  haven’t  changed; 
America  hasn’t  changed.  We  have  always  been  the 
same.  We  are  the  same.  We  are  going  to  be  the 
same.  This  fellow  Anderson’s  alien  Russian  gabbing 
can  mean  but  one  of  two  things:  either  that  he  has 
sold  his  soul  to  the  Russians,  or  that  we,  America, 
have  become  considerably  Russianized.  Surely  the 
latter  possibility  is  out  of  the  question? 

And  yet,  we  are  no  longer  young — not  quite  so 
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young  as  we  were.  Things  have  been  changing  con¬ 
siderably.  Social,  political,  economic,  religious  and 
psychological  conditions  have  been  undergoing  cer¬ 
tain  metamorphoses.  On  the  surface,  everything  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  for  change  is  upsetting;  but  the 
rumbling  of  inner  turmoil  is  quite  audible.  And 
inner  turmoil  leaves  its  scars  on  youth. 

Russia  is  an  old  country,  comparatively  speaking. 
It  has  produced  a  literature  characterized  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  coloring,  form  and  substance.  Blind  chance? 
More  likely  there  have  been  certain  conditions  in 
the  life  of  Russia  which  have  contributed  to  the 
evolution  of  just  such  a  literature.  America  is  a 
young  country,  comparatively  speaking.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  literature  characterized  by  a  certain  color¬ 
ing,  form  and  substance.  Blind  chance?  More  likely 
there  have  been  certain  fundamental  conditions  in 
the  life  of  America  which  have  contributed  to  the 
evolution  of  just  such  a  literature.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Dostoievsky s,  Tolstoys,  Turgenevs,  Chek¬ 
hovs,  Gorkys  and  Andreyevs,  America  has  produced 
Longfellows,  Bret  Hartes,  Richard  Harding  Da¬ 
vises,  O.  Henrys,  Harold  Bell  Wrights  and  Zane 
Greys.  Writing  like  a  Russian  means  more  than 
using  a  particular  style  of  expression;  it  means  hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  a  country  characterized  by  a  certain  ra¬ 
cial  inheritance  and  a  specific  environment,  a  type  of 
government,  an  industrial  development,  a  stage  of 
education,  a  definite  civilization.  Writing  like  an 
American  means  more  than  employing  a  particular 
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mannerism  j  it  means  reflecting  the  soul  of  a  country 
with  a  certain  history  and  temper,  a  stage  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  industrial  and  cultural,  a  definite  civilization. 
If  the  type  and  stage  of  civilization  be  the  same, 
why  should  not  the  literature  give  the  same  reflec- 
tion? 

What  is  a  writer?  An  artist?  Can  he  be  defined, 
classified,  catalogued,  as  a  thing,  a  phenomenon, 
apart  from  life?  His  own?  His  country’s?  The 
world’s?  The  life  of  his  time?  Of  the  ages?  Through 
him  speak  forces — many,  conflicting,  known  and 
unknown.  To  be  sure  there  are  exceptions — at  least 
seeming  exceptions.  Thomas  Hardy,  an  Englishman, 
surveys  life  with  the  eyes  of  Leonid  Andreyev,  a 
Russian,  or  Anatole  France,  a  Frenchman.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  Herman  Melville  are  products  of 
the  same  country  that  produced  Artemus  Ward  and 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  What  kinship  is  there  be¬ 
tween  the  Frenchman  Romain  Rolland  and  the 
American  Ellis  Parker  Butler?  And  yet  why  is 
Henry  James  so  reminiscent  of  one  Gustave  Flau¬ 
bert?  Thought  and  even  temperament,  in  the  larger 
sense,  are  not  always  racial,  nor  national,  nor  pro¬ 
vincial.  Life  in  all  countries,  among  all  races,  sooner 
or  later  evokes  the  same  tones,  the  same  ecstasies. 

A  young  republic,  hopeful  of  building  up  a  model 
country,  a  refuge  for  independence  and  freedom, 
flaunting  in  its  slogans,  on  its  banners,  in  its  anthems, 
in  its  school-books,  phrases  such  as  “free  and  equal,” 
“home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,”  “unlimited  op- 
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portunity,”  could  not  produce  an  introspective, 
brooding  literature.  What  need  to  search  or  analyze, 
to  reflect  or  contemplate?  Life  is  real,  a  fact,  a  deed. 
The  password  is  “Onward,”  all  the  time.  And  when 
the  time  came  that  the  East  was  populated  and 
sufficiently  exploited,  there  was  still  the  hopeful 
admonition  “Go  West,  young  man!”  People  who 
work  and  strive  towards  a  definite  goal,  towards  a 
beckoning  opportunity,  need  only  an  amusing  story 
to  while  away  an  idle  moment  and  an  optimistic 
philosophy  all  the  time.  If  the  march  becomes  weary 
and  a  mood  comes  which  questions  its  usefulness,  it 
is  stifled  with  a  “Tell  me  not  in  mournful  num¬ 
bers,”  or  with  the  metallic  jingle  of  “In  God  We 
Trust.” 

How  different  the  life  of  a  country  where  feu¬ 
dalism  was  rampant,  where  Czarism  was  absolute, 
where  censorship  suppressed  even  the  mildest  ex¬ 
pression  of  political  dissent ;  where  the  cold  steppes 
spread  interminable — level  and  gray  3  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  gray  peasants  toiled  hopelessly,  in  absolute 
darkness  and  illiteracy.  Marching.  Whither?  One 
can  only  protest  or  one  can  brood:  one  can  be  either 
a  Gorky  or  an  Andreyev.  Melancholy  is  natural. 
Life  seems  an  abstraction.  A  sense  of  futility  is  in¬ 
evitable.  “In  Russia,”  says  one  of  Chekhov’s  char¬ 
acters  in  Uncle  Vanya ,  “a  man  of  genius  .  .  .  lives 
cut  off  from  the  world  by  frost  and  storm  and  track¬ 
less  muddy  roads,  surrounded  by  coarse  people  who 
are  crushed  by  poverty  and  disease.  His  life  is  one 
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endless  struggle,  with  never  a  day’s  respite.  How 
can  a  man  live  like  that  for  forty  years  and  stay 
sober  and  unspotted?”  The  Russian  manner  has  been 
indigenous  to  Russian  life.  Russia  to-day  does  not 
produce  new  Dostoievskys  and  Tolstoys.  Russia  has 
changed,  and  its  literature  has  changed.  When  its 
political  turmoil  has  settled  down  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
able  more  decided  literary  crystallization,  the  final 
product  will  be  as  different  from  the  literature  of 
the  ’8o’s  and  the  ’90’s  as  the  literature  of  the  age 
of  Pope  was  different  from  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  the  Elizabethans,  or  as  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  Shelley  and  Byron  and  Keats  was  different 
from  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Pope. 

Russia  has  changed.  And  America  has  changed. 
America  has  been  called  a  young  country  for  so  long 
a  time  that  the  meaning  and  characteristics  of  youth 
have  been  lost.  The  time  of  discoveries  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  America  has  had  its  end.  The  gold  rushes 
and  copper  rushes  and  oil  rushes — these  have  had 
to  come  to  a  halt.  The  great  open  West  is  open  no 
longer.  The  frontier  has  disappeared  and  a  genera¬ 
tion  is  growing  up  which  knows  nothing  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  its  sturdy,  democratic  influence  on  the  life 
of  a  nation.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  after  the 
great  coal  strike  of  anthracite  miners,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  deplored  our  diminishing  economic  op¬ 
portunities  “for  all.”  Even  then  he  spoke  of  a 
golden  age  which  had  passed.  “A  few  generations 
ago,”  he  said,  “the  American  workman  could  have 
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saved  money,  gone  West,  and  taken  up  a  homestead 
.  .  .  now  the  free  lands  were  gone.  In  earlier  days 
a  man  who  began  with  a  pick  and  shovel  might  come 
to  own  a  mine.  .  .  .”  Great  strikes — coal,  railroad 
and  what  not — have  now  become  a  daily  occurrence, 
the  inevitable  expression  and  accompaniment  of  a 
fierce  class  struggle. 

The  legend  of  “equal  and  unlimited  opportunity” 
has  had  to  burst.  The  growth  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  with  a  membership  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  j  the  growth  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  numerous 
other  organizations  composed  almost  entirely  of 
people  who  work  for  wages  and  have  been  working 
for  wages  a  great  many  years,  and  in  most  cases  were 
born  of  fathers  who  had  in  their  time  worked  for 
wages  and  had  failed  to  transmit  a  fortune  of  the 
Astors  or  the  Goulds  or  the  Vanderbilts  3  the  growth 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party,  of 
a  Workers’  Party — the  growth  of  all  these  forces 
indicates  to  what  extent  the  realization  of  the  flim¬ 
siness  of  the  legend  has  penetrated  the  masses.  In 
1920  “nearly  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  in  some  positive  way  dependent  upon  the 
operations  of  trade  unions.” 1  Class  consciousness, 
akin  to  that  prevalent  in  old  Europe,  has  arrived. 
“Men  begin  to  be  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  them,”  says  Stephen  Graham  3 
and,  what  is  more,  they  know  it. 

Politics  have  become  stable  and  have  settled  down 

1  History  of  the  United.  States — Charles  A.  Beard,  p.  574. 
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to  a  process  of  pettiness,  corruption  and  graft,  which 
even  the  buoyant,  easy-going,  optimistic  American, 
secure  in  a  wordy  idealism  of  an  earlier  and  nobler 
day,  has  come  to  hold  more  or  less  in  contempt. 
The  growth  of  the  giant  political  parties,  with  their 
delegates  and  machines,  their  Crokers  and  Murphys 
and  Barnses  and  Lorimers  and  Platts  and  Penroses, 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  materially  to  this  re¬ 
alization.  Keen  observers  of  the  Old  World  saw  this 
collapse  of  our  political  ideals  much  earlier.  Lord 
Bryce  in  1888  drew  an  unforgettable  picture  of  our 
political  corruption  in  his  American  Commonwealth. 
Our  political  life,  at  least  our  view  of  it,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  change.  If  there  be  a  so-called 
Younger  Generation,  it  is  certain  that  the  old  tenets 
of  our  government  do  not  mean  to  them  what  they 
meant  to  their  fathers.  From  the  Highest  Law  down 
to  the  latest  amendment,  everything  is  viewed  with 
a  rather  skeptical,  often  cynical  smile.  Everything  is 
undergoing  a  revaluation.  “Certainly  we  of  the 
Younger  Generation  have  some  time  since  ceased 
to  regard  the  Constitution  as  the  Boon  of  Mankind, 
wafted  from  the  invigorating  ether  by  an  Almighty 
desirous  of  registering  His  delight  at  the  honest 
perspicacity  of  our  progenitors.”  1 

In  brief  young  America  has  become  middle-aged 
— at  least  in  body;  for  it  is  with  the  body  that  it  has 
heretofore  been  concerned.  Children  are  not  accus- 

1  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  “The  Younger  Generation.”  McNaught’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  January,  1924. 
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tomed  to  breaking  their  hearts  over  the  welfare  of 
their  souls.  It  is  only  when  age  comes  and  the  ho¬ 
rizon  becomes  limited  that  the  problem  of  the  soul 
comes  to  the  fore.  The  unlimited  American  horizon 
has  narrowed  down  considerably.  The  West  has  be¬ 
come  west,  and  is  very  near  the  East.  The  romance 
of  pioneering  has  evaporated,  and  with  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  romance  of  industrial  pioneering  as  well. 
“Success”  as  a  slogan  and  gospel  of  life  has  become 
flat  and  brittle.  O’Neill’s  drama  Beyond  the  Hori¬ 
zon  has  more  than  local  scope.  The  whole  country 
is  dotted  with  farms  and  factories,  and  each  little 
section  is  hemmed  in  by  an  unyielding  horizon ;  for. 
beyond  is  again  a  little  valley,  presenting  very  much 
the  same  unromantic  scene.  Bret  Harte  to-day  would 
be  an  anomaly.  To  recruit  a  romantic  coloring  simi¬ 
lar  to  Harte’s,  Jack  London  had  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Alaska,  Frederick  O’Brien  sails  the  South  Seas, 
and  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele — a  fine  artist  with  words 
— sails  everywhere. 

Other  groups  of  Americans  whom  the  narrowness 
and  sterility  of  American  life  fails  to  absorb  escape 
to  Europe  or  into  themselves — wandering  chaotic¬ 
ally  in  search  of  order  in  a  disordered  world.  Ezra 
Pound,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  “H.  D.,”  seek  classicism  in 
an  unclassical,  decaying  Old  World.  Other  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  group  themselves  around  exotic  publica¬ 
tions  with  revolutionary  or  romantic  names:  Broom, 
Secession,  Gargoyles,  Palms,  The  Fugitive ,  Voices, 
Pegasus,  The  Wanderer,  Clay — in  Italy,  in  Austria, 
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in  France,  in  Mexico,  in  Tennessee,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  California,  in  New  York;  odd-faced  publica¬ 
tions  that  come  and  go  and,  sometimes,  come  again. 
The  Masses ,  The  Liberator ,  The  New  Masses;  1  he 
Pagan ,  The  International  Arts;  The  Transatlantic 
Review ,  This  Quarter.  Still  others  seek  escape  for 
their  brooding  souls  in  cheap  cabarets,  in  fashion  and 
beauty  reviews,  in  attacks  on  prohibition,  in  swag¬ 
gering  cynicism,  in  pornographic  “art,”  in  parodies, 
in  batiks,  in  importing  fragile  old  rhythms,  in  “lapis 

lazuli”  and  “chrysoprase.” 

We  are  beginning  to  brood:  melancholy  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  reaction  to  middle  age.  Distance  and  its  attend¬ 
ant  opportunities  have  disappeared.  Men  feel  the 
ties  of  local  soil  or  asphalt.  Life  has  settled  down  to 
a  solidity  of  scene  which  cannot  be  shifted  at  will. 
Yearning  is  natural.  The  Day  of  the  Yearning  Com¬ 
plex  has  arrived,  not  due  to  Freud  in  Austria,  but 
to  life  in  America.  The  day  of  seeking  for  spiritual 
values  has  arrived — not  due  to  Dostoievsky  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  to  life  in  America. 

Sherwood  Anderson  is  a  product  of  middle-aged 
America.  His  body  is  middle-aged.  His  soul  is  the 
soul  of  an  adolescent.  He  sings, 

“I  am  mature,  a  man  child  in  America,  in  the  West, 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .” 

<£1  am  a  child,  a  confused  child  in  a  confused  world.  .  .  . 

1  Mid-American  Chants. 
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In  the  course  of  industrial  development,  of  economic 
acquisition,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  country  has  been 
neglected,  relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  It  has 
slumbered  on — safe  in  traditions,  in  shibboleths,  in 
its  righteousness,  its  own  destiny.  The  body  has 
been  fed.  It  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  satiety \ 
and  a  certain  amount  of  disintegration  has  set  in. 
The  spirit  rises,  with  numerous  queries  and  demands. 

It  is  young,  somewhat  stunted,  self-conscious,  con-/ 
fused ;  at  moments  loud,  and  again,  over-timid ;  at 
moments  virile,  and  again,  shrinking.  It  is  a  bit 
grotesque.  But  it  is  interesting,  alive.  It  keeps  our 
middle-aged  self,  like  the  old  writer  in  Anderson’s 
preface  to  Winesburg ,  from  becoming  grotesque. 
For  “it  was  the  young  thing  inside  him  that  saved 
the  old  man”  3  and  it  is  the  young,  rebellious  spirit 
inside  that  saves  us. 

Thirty  years  ago  William  Dean  Howells  discov¬ 
ered  the  gray  Russians,  and  liked  them.  He  wrote 
about  them.  He  glowingly  defended  their  art,  their 
philosophy,  their  genius  5  but  he  did  not  become  a 
Russian.  He  remained  an  Ohioan  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander.  His  realism  was  the  realism  of  America 
thirty  years  ago.  He  does  not  sound  Russian.  An¬ 
derson  does.  It  were  easy  for  him  to  sound  Russian, 
Freudian  or  what  not,  even  if  he  did  not  admire 
these  European  writers.  And  not  only  for  Anderson, 
but  for  an  increasing  number  of  our  younger  realists 
and  romanticists.  There  is  a  kinship  between  them 
and  their  European  fellow-brooders  and  searchers — 
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based  on  something  more  fundamental  than  adm  - 
ration  and  imitation.  Something  has  happened  in  a 
country  where,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Randolp 
Bourne,  Winston  Churchhill  as  a  novelist  has  come 
to  seem  more  of  an  alien  than  Artzybashev. 

It  is  because  of  the  ease  with  which  our  younger 
writers  depart  from  the  traditional  accents  that  they 
provoke  and  completely  mystify  our  critics  of  the 
all’s-right-with- America  variety.  “In  reading  the 
novels  of  Ben  Hecht,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson,  Evelyn  Scott,  Waldo  Frank,  .  .  . 
one’s  first  impression  is  frequently  of  wonder  as  to 
what  motive  can  prompt  an  author  to  perpetuate  a 
record  of  experience  so  humiliatingly  painful,  and 
a  vision  of  souls  so  atrociously  ugly.  .  .  # 

It  is  conceded,  by  implication,  that  motives  giving 
birth  to  literature  might  change,  might  be  different 
from  those  which  gave  birth  to  literature  in  former 
days.  But  what  are  the  strange  motives  of  these 

1  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  “A  Conversation  with  Cornelia,”  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  January,  1924.  In  justice  to  Professor  Sherma"’ 
and  as  an  illustration  of  Anderson’s  power  to  make  himself  felt 
and  understood— with  time,  it  must  be  stated  that  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  Mr.  Sherman’s  wonder  at  the  motive  that  prompted 
Anderson  to  perpetuate  his  record  was  superseded  by  a  feeling  of 
admiration  for  his  gifts  and  purpose.  “As  for  myself  he  wrote 
in  his  last  volume  ( Critical  Woodcuts,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1026)  .  .  I  will  say  only  that  time  after  time  he  has  caught 

and  reported  fragments  of  spiritual  meaning  beneath  our  struggle 
for  existence.”  And  again:  “We  should  approach  Mr.  Anderson 
as"  the  impassioned  interpreter  of  ...  the  day-dreams  of  common 

pe0ple — the  great  masses  of  the  plain  people,  in  their 

occasional ‘hours  of  revolt  against  what  Stevenson  declared  is  the 
destiny  of  most  men:  ‘leading  lives  of  quiet  despair.’ 
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newer  writers  of  “atrociously  ugly”  vision?  That  is 
a  secret  as  well  as  why  it  is  so  easy  for  these  ma¬ 
licious  deviators  to  deviate  from  the  sweet  path  of 
“beauty”  and  propriety.  However,  malicious  they 
are,  and  lustily  so.  Perhaps  all  they  have  to  do  to 
stray  from  the  proper  path  is  to  be  themselves — 
children  of  a  country  with  a  middle-aged  body  and 
an  adolescent  soul. 


anderson  is  himself.  He  is  the  most  subjective  of 
our  writers.  He  is  the  most  natural  expression  of  a 
nation  grown  stable  and  become  conscious  of  it. 
Sometimes  he  cries  out  in  protest  against  this  sta¬ 
bility  5  sometimes  he  bursts  forth  in  lyrical  longing 
for  the  day  that  was — for  our  Golden  Age  3  some¬ 
times  the  optimistic  youth  in  him  flaunts  a  hope  that 
another  day  is  coming ;  and  often  he  impotently 
broods  with  regret  at  the  waste  of  human  life. 
Through  Anderson  speaks  the  emotional  and  psychic 
life  of  a  nation  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  attained  physical  maturity,,  but  that-it-has  not 
attained_spiritual  maturity. 

The  fact  that  Anderson  baffles  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  public  does  not  change  his  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  is  a  phenomenon  none  the  less.  It  is  but 
natural  that  his  views,  his  words,  his  pictures,  his 
emotion,  should  be  rejected  here  and  there.  His  is 
one  of  the  first  voices  expressing,  announcing,  and 
exhorting  a  change j  and  a  first  voice  is  always 
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strange— always  a  bit  peculiar,  even  uncanny.  It 
does  not  sound  just  right j  and  sometimes  it  isn’t. 
It  doesn’t  always  strike  the  right  timber  and  pitch. 
Sometimes  it  cuts  off  with  an  uncouth  incision.  Some¬ 
times  it  wavers  off  into  nothingness.  .  .  . 
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Chapter  2 

MECHANIZED  LIVES 

sherwood  anderson  is  fascinated  by  the  life  of 
man.  He  is  always  striving  to  know  what  life  does 
to  people — what  it  has  done  to  him,  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  he  has  met,  to  the  people  everywhere  about 
him.  The  eternal  topic  of  his  work  is  man — and  the 
things  he  gets  out  of  the  process  of  life. 

Ours  is  the  age  of  industry — the  age  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Everywhere  the  machine  has  laid  its  mark 
upon  the  life  of  man.  It  has  molded  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  ideas,  opinions ;  it  has  got  into  our  hearts  and 
minds  and  souls  3  it  has  reduced  us  to  automatons. 
Everywhere.  Even  in  the  corn  and  wheat-growing 
sections  of  the  country,  the  machine  has  become  a 
power — a  leveller  and  creator  of  classes,  a  destroyer 
of  peace  and  leisure,  a  mechanizer,  a  regimenter  of 
life.  In  the  Middle  West  its  effect  falls  hard,  for 
middle-aged  men  like  Anderson  still  have  memories 
of  a  simple  life — of  nature,  of  leisure,  of  youth. 
The  corn  country  is  a  pastoral  vision  in  their  minds, 
and  Anderson,  child  of  the  corn  country,  harks  back 
to  it,  loves  it,  sings  of  it.  “Spring  comes  and  the 
corn  is  green.  It  shoots  up  out  of  the  black  land 
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and  stands  up  in  orderly  rows.  The  corn  grows  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  growth.”  The  corn  becomes 
a  symbol  of  simplicity,  of  orderliness,  of  beauty. 
In  contrast  with  this  life  in  the  cornfields,  this 
“just  growth,”  man’s  life  in  our  age  has  become 
chaotic,  purposeless.  In  our  industrial  cities  and 
towns — Anderson’s  Bidwell,  Coal  Creek,  Chicago 
men  have  “forgotten  the  lesson  of  the  corn.  All 
men  have  forgotten.  It  has  never  been  told  to  the 
young  men  who  come  out  of  the  cornfields  to  live  in 
the  city.” 

And  more  and  more  of  our  men,  and  our  women, 
too,  have  come  out  of  the  cornfields  to  live  in  the 
city.  In  1890,  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  East  North  Central  and  West  North 
Central  States  lived  in  rural  communities.  In  1920, 
the  population  of  the  rural  communities  of  these 
States  was  fifty-one  per  cent.1 

The  Mid-West  has  grown.  The  Mid-West  has 
caught  up  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 
“I’ll  say  we  have  done  well!”  ironically  exclaims  An¬ 
derson,  writing  of  the  State  of  Ohio."  And  Michigan 
with  its  automobiles  has  done  well.  And  Missouri 
and  Minnesota  have  done  well.  And  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa  have  done  well.  All  have  done  well — de¬ 
pending  upon  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
word  “well.”  In  1904  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  produced  in  the  twelve  Middle-Western 

1  U.  S.  Census,  1920.  Vol.  I. 

2  Sherwood,  Anderson’s  Notebook.  Boni  &  Liveright,  1926. 
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States  was  only  about  five  billions  of  dollars.  In  1919 
these  States  produced  manufactured  products  worth 
twenty-five  billions  of  dollars.1  Of  course,  during  the 
years  between  1880  and  1920  there  was  an  increase 
of  fifty-two  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  in  these  States/  But  this  is  a  totally  different 
story  and  we  needn’t  pay  attention  to  it,  if  we  don’t 
wish  to. 

People  from  other  States  and  immigrants  from 
abroad  have  been  pouring  into  the  industrial  cities  of 
the  Mid-West.  The  young  generation  of  corn  and 
wheat  growing  natives  forsakes  the  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  little  boys  peddling  newspapers  in  small 
towns  dream  of  the  city.  The  little  boys  lazying  in 
Southern  hamlets  or  spending  a  work-ridden  child¬ 
hood  in  coal-mining  towns ;  the  little  boys  of  whom 
Sherwood  Anderson  has  chosen  to  write — the  Sam 
McPhersons  of  Caxton,  Iowa;  the  Beaut  McGregors 
of  Coal  Creek,  Pennsylvania;  the  Hugh  McVeys  of 
Mudcat  Landing,  Missouri ;  the  George  Willards  of 
Winesburg,  Ohio — all  of  them  are  gone  to  the  city. 
And  those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  city  are  discov¬ 
ering  its  cold,  shadowy  texture  within  the  skirts  of 
their  own  farms  or  little  towns.  The  city  has  come 
to  them.  Life  in  America  has  become  a  uniform 
affair.  Life  in  Caxton  and  Coal  Creek,  in  Bidwell 
and  in  Winesburg  and  Willow  Springs,  is  conditioned 
upon  life  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 

1  U.  S.  Census ,  1920.  Vol.  VIII. 

2  U.  S.  Census,  1920.  Vol.  V. 
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and  Hollywood.  The  tone  is  set  from  above  and  be¬ 
yond:  from  the  financial  offices  and  the  great  marts  j 
from  the  industrial,  commercial  and  Babbittized 
“cultural”  centers  of  our  great  cities. 

In  the  five  novels  which  Anderson  has  thus  far 
given  us,  the  process  of  mechanization  of  our  life 
is  depicted  more  fully  than  in  the  work  of  any  other 
contemporary  American  writer.  With  an  earnestness, 
a  seriousness,  a  pathetic  wistfulness  almost  entirely 
new  in  American  literature,  Anderson  is  seeking, 
groping  to  visualize,  to  clarify  to  himself,  to  us,  to 
the  world,  just  what  this  regimentation  of  life  has 
done  to  man — to  man’s  traditional  idealism,  to  his 
search  of  adventure,  of  the  elusive  something  which 
he  might  term  Beauty. 

Anderson  assumes,  as  we  all  do,  that  life  must 
have  its  significance.  There  is  significance  in  the 
growing  corn.  There  is  significance  in  a  growing  tree. 
But  in  the  life  of  a  modern,  industrialized  individ¬ 
ual,  there  is  none  apparent ;  mechanization  has  re¬ 
duced  it  to  meaninglessness.  It  has  no  depth,  no 
mystery,  no  glamor.  It  is  a  dry  and  dusty  thing.  And 
our  institutions,  which  should  be  an  emanation  of 
man’s  perpetual  yearning  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
are  dry  and  dusty  things. 


Anderson’s  first  novel,  Windy  McPherson's  Son , 
struck  the  key-note  of  Anderson’s  vision — of  his 
search  in  our  industrial  civilization  for  those  values 
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which  we  have  permitted  to  get  away  from  us,  to  be¬ 
come  starved,  buried.  It  is  the  story  of  Sam  McPher¬ 
son,  the  boy  who  grew  to  manhood  in  the  little  corn¬ 
shipping  town  of  Caxton,  Iowa,  and  went  to  Chicago 
to  become  a  captain  of  industry.  His  childhood  was 
bleak,  hard,  lusterless,  except  for  the  lean  romance 
emanated  by  his  own  figure — the  figure  of  a  newsboy 
“in  a  small,  novel-reading  American  town;”  for  “Do 
not  all  the  poor  newsboys  in  the  books  become  great 
men  and  is  not  this  boy  likely  ...  to  become  such 
a  figure?” 

Early  in  life  Sam  learned  his  lesson.  He  learned  it 
from  the  dismal  failure  of  his  father,  who  never  re¬ 
covered  from  his  heroic  moments  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  remained  merely  “Windy”  McPherson.  He 
learned  it  from  the  hard  life  of  his  mother  and  from 
Banker  Walker,  who  thought  “of  the  growing  corn 
in  terms  of  fat  steers  feeding  on  the  Rabbitt  Run 
farm.”  From  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  he  learned 
that  the  way  to  amount  to  something  was  to  make 
money — to  become  a  “success.”  The  advice  of  the 
wistful,  dandified,  poetic  John  Telfer,  “Make 
money!  Cheat!  Lie!  Be  one  of  the  men  of  the  big 
world!  Get  your  name  up  for  a  modern,  high-class 
American!”  became  burned  into  his  mind,  into  his 
heart,  into  his  consciousness. 

In  Chicago,  neither  art  nor  beauty — not  even  the 
call  of  sex — could  sway  him  from  his  great  purpose 
to  make  money.  He  succeeds.  He  accumulates  money. 
He  does  not  frown  upon  the  money  given  him  for 
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saving  a  little  girl  from  drowning.  He  does  not  de¬ 
fend  himself  when  he  is  accused  of  taking  this  purse 
by  the  girl  with  whom  he  has  finally  fallen  in  love. 
“I  have  always  wanted  money,”  he  admits,  “any 
money  I  could  get.”  He  becomes  a  man  of  great 
power,  of  efficiency  and  wealth. 

And  then,  in  Anderson’s  much-abused  phrase, 
“something  happens.”  Anderson  is  the  first  writer 
who  expresses  the  “something”  that  is  happening  to 
an  increasing  number  of  our  “successful”  men.  Sam 
comes  to  a  realization  of  the  hollowness  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  In  pursuing  wealth,  he  has  missed  life.  He  has 
denied  and  suppressed  all  the  urges,  all  the  internal 
strivings,  that  did  not  directly  forward  the  aim  set 
before  him  by  the  American  community.  The  aim  is 
now  attained  and  it  is  brittle.  Sam  reacts.  The  gods 
that  he  worshipped,  the  gods  that  the  American  com¬ 
munity  has  worshipped — the  gods  of  material  pros¬ 
perity,  of  gain,  of  position  and  power — have  tottered. 
He  turns  his  eyes  in  the  smug  darkness  about  him  in 
wistful  search  for  more  enduring  gods. 

Sue,  the  girl  he  has  come  to  love,  offers  a  solution. 
Sam’s  creed  had  been  a  glorification  of  the  traditional 
“help  yourself.”  She  suggests  a  new  creed  of  service 
to  the  world.  Its  attainment  is  easy.  Their  love  will 
blossom  forth  in  children ;  they  two  could  “live  for 
the  young  things  that  would  presently  come  to 
them”;  they  could  “make  their  young  something 
finer  and  better  than  the  things  in  Nature  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  their  own  good  minds  and  bodies.” 
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A  simple  creed,  an  old  creed.  Nature  plus  man’s  in¬ 
telligence.  But  Sue’s  children  are  still-born.  Destiny, 
or  perhaps  our  social  order  which  provides  too  lux¬ 
urious  and  idle  a  life  for  the  Sues  and  makes  them 
unfit  for  motherhood,  appears  as  the  villain.  The 
creed  is  extinguished,  and  the  McPhersons  separate. 

Sam  returns  to  his  joyless  money-grubbing.  But 
he  has  had  his  moments  of  romance — moments  which 
had  been  denied  him  “in  his  busy,  striving,  nickel¬ 
seeking  boyhood  in  the  town  surrounded  by  hot  corn¬ 
fields,  and  in  his  young  manhood  of  scheming  and 
money  hunger  in  the  city” — and  he  has  a  new  vision 
in  his  eyes.  He  can  no  longer  be  like  the  men  who 
“went  mad  of  money  making”  and  “played  with 
great  industrial  institutions  and  railroad  systems  like 
excited  children.”  These  men,  he  came  to  see,  “were 
not  .  .  .  great  men.  Some  of  them  .  .  .  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  craft  or  ...  of  words ;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  but  shrewd,  greedy  vultures,  feeding  upon 
the  public  or  upon  each  other.” 

Sam  starts  on  a  pilgrimage — a  pilgrimage  akin  to 
that  of  Ulysses,  to  that  of  Christian,  to  that  of  all 
weary  Galahads  searching  in  the  mist.  He  wanders 
through  the  country,  seeking,  observing,  participating 
here  and  there  in  the  struggles  and  messes  of  people. 
His  weary,  eager  eyes  register  a  remarkable  picture 
of  our  country  in  the  simple,  poetic  words  of  Ander¬ 
son.  “In  the  towns  and  in  the  country  through  which 
he  passed  he  saw  the  clerks  in  the  stores,  the  mer¬ 
chants  with  worried  faces  hurrying  into  banks,  the 
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farmers,  brutalized  by  toil,  dragging  their  weary 
bodies  homeward  at  the  coming  of  night,  and  told 
himself  that  all  life  was  abortive,  that  on  all  sides  of 
him  it  wore  itself  out  in  little,  futile  efforts  or  ran 
away  in  side  currents,  that  nowhere  did  it  move 
steadily,  continuously  forward  giving  point  to  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  involved  in  just  living  and 
working  in  the  world.” 

In  Southern  Ohio  he  is  asked  by  a  man,  “Where 
are  you  going?”  And  he  replies  mystically,  “I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  am  one  who 
seeks  God.”  But  he  does  not  reach  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  nor  does  he  find  God.  Instead  he  meets  a  woman 
of  the  streets  and  he  invites  her  to  dinner.  She  tells 
him  her  story,  the  pathos  of  which  lies  not  in  her 
trade  but  in  her  reaction  to  it.  She  does  not,  she  ad¬ 
mits,  naturally  care  about  men.  She  does  not  like  to 
have  them  touch  her  with  their  hands.  And  “Some¬ 
times,”  she  confides,  “when  I  don’t  want  to  go  on 
the  streets  I  get  down  on  my  knees  and  pray  for 
strength  to  go  on  gamely.  Does  it  seem  bad?  We  are 
a  praying  people,  we  New  Englanders.”  Sam  sees 
her  home  and  stands  below,  watching  her  climb  up 
the  steps  to  her  room,  and  a  feeling  comes  over  him 
“that  he  should  like  to  get  a  gun  and  begin  shooting 
citizens  in  the  streets  ...  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
the  night.  ‘Are  you  there,  O  God?  Have  you  left 
your  children  here  on  the  earth  hurting  each  other? 
Do  you  put  the  seed  of  a  million  children  in  a  man, 
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and  the  planting  of  a  forest  in  one  tree,  and  permit 
men  to  wreck  and  hurt  and  destroy?’  ” 

Thus  ends  Book  III.  Thus  ends  Sam’s  quest.  Thus 
should  have  ended  Anderson’s  first  novel.  But  a 
Book  IV  is  appended,  in  which  Sam  returns  to  Sue 
and  brings  with  him  three  children  that  he  has 
adopted  on  the  way. 

This  appendage  is  either  a  sop  to  a  happy-ending- 
novel-reading  world,  or  a  naive  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  which  was  beyond  Anderson’s  abilities.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  a  masterly  expression  of  the  irony  of  our 
life.  After  all  the  suffering  and  disillusionments  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  return  to  an  obvious  expedient! 
But  was  irony  Anderson’s  intention?  It  is  easy  to  be 
pedantic,  but  who  can  tell  the  creative  processes  of 
an  artistic  conception?  Our  reactions  are  all  that  we 
know,  and  these  revolt  at  the  apparent  artificiality  of 
the  conclusion.  It  nullifies  the  entire  quest.  It  would 
have  been  infinitely  better  if  Book  III  had  ended 
Windy  McPherson's  Son. 


and  had  Anderson  written  the  book  to-day,  Book  III 
probably  would  end  Windy.  Anderson  admits  that 
his  earlier  books — “before  Wines  burg — were  too 
deeply  influenced  by  the  work  of  others.”  1  Book  IV 
was  probably  a  concession  to  his  model. 

Yet,  model-ridden  as  this  first  novel  was,  it  at 
once  disclosed  Anderson’s  purpose,  his  power,  his 

1  Midwest  Portraits,  Harry  Hansen.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 
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sincerity  and  intensity  of  emotional  portrayal.  It  is 
a  sort  of  Tono  Bungay — a  minor  Tono  Bungay , 
an  American  Tono  Bungay.  In  that  “Romance  of 
Commerce”  H.  G.  Wells  gave  us  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  man’s  part  in  our  topsy-turvy  industrial 
society — a  picture  through  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer,  a 
soul  longing  for  order  and  beauty.  But  Tono  had 
a  mature  art,  a  fearlessness  and  an  inevitable  logic 
which  Windy  does  not  have.  Ponderevo’s  very  last 
sentence — “We  are  all  things  that  make  and  pass, 
striving  upon  a  hidden  mission  out  to  the  open  sea” 
— has  the  ache  and  the  hopelessness  and  the  perplex¬ 
ity  of  the  thesis  and  the  portrait.  In  Windy,  only 
the  portrait  remains ;  the  thesis  breaks  down,  care¬ 
lessly,  disastrously,  helplessly. 


Marching  Men ,  dedicated  “To  American  Working 
Men,”  followed  Windy  McP her son's  Son.  It  car¬ 
ries  forward  the  theme  of  the  mechanization  of 
American  life,  but  has  a  newer,  more  dominant  note. 
It  reflects  the  growing  class-consciousness  among  the 
American  workers.  Again  we  have  a  boy  spending 
his  childhood  in  toil  and  poverty  in  a  small  town — 
this  time  a  mining  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Again  the 
boy’s  passion,  born  of  the  surrounding  hardships  and 
misery,  is  to  grow  up  to  be  “somebody,”  to  be  a 
power,  to  fight  his  way  to  the  top. 

Anderson  is  a  frankly  subjective  writer.  There  is 
a  similarity  of  character  in  his  work.  There  is  a  simi- 
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larity  of  incident.  His  small-town  boys  early  realize 
the  importance  of  money.  Anderson,  in  his  own  life, 
realized  it  just  as  early.  The  poverty  of  his  own 
childhood  gave  him,  as  he  admits,  “an  almost  over¬ 
weening  respect  for  cash.”  1  As  early  as  he  can  re¬ 
member,  he  was  doing  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  in  the 
streets  of  his  little  town  in  Ohio,  until  he  became 
known  as  “Jobby”  Anderson.  He  had  money  jingling 
in  his  pocket,  but  he  had  no  time  to  go  to  school. 

In  Marching  Men ,  Beaut  McGregor  summarizes 
the  life  of  his  father  and  mother  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  about  him.  He  passes  judgment.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  disorganized.  They  are  clods,  are  black,  sooty 
menials.  “Men  of  Coal  Creek,”  he  shouts  at  them 
contemptuously,  “listen  to  the  voice  of  McGregor. 
I  hate  you  .  .  .  because  you  are  weak  and  disor¬ 
ganized  like  cattle.  ...  If  they  have  made  you  work 
like  rats  buried  in  a  hole,  they  are  right.  .  .  .  Get  up 
and  fight!”  He  himself,  “coming  from  a  community 
where  no  man  arose  above  a  condition  of  silent 
brute  labor,  meant  to  step  up  into  the  light  of 
power.” 

Beaut  leaves  Coal  Creek.  He  is  a  lion  in  stature 
and  determination.  He  is  bound  to  do  “big”  things  in 
the  world.  But  his  idealism  is  stronger  than  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  Sam  McPherson,  and  shows  itself  earlier.  He 
thought  he  hated  the  weak,  disorganized,  protest¬ 
less,  toiling  masses,  but  underneath  his  hatred  there 

1  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels.  George  Gordon.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.,  p.  235. 
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has  always  been  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  them. 
There  is  a  perplexity  now — the  fresh,  almost  child¬ 
ish  perplexity  of  Anderson  himself — -that  “a  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  may  be  driven  in  a  disorderly  mass  in 
at  the  door  of  a  Chicago  factory  morning  after  morn¬ 
ing  and  year  after  year  with  never  an  epigram  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  them.”  His  perplexity  includes  the 
country  generally,  whose  people  “is  like  a  vast,  dis¬ 
organized,  undisciplined  army,  leaderless,  uninspired, 
going  in  route-step  along  the  road  to  they  know  not 
what  end.”  He  had  seen  this  disorderliness  in  Coal 
Creek  j  he  sees  it  in  Chicago.  Back  there  in  the  little 
town  “men  lived  like  brutes.  Dumb  with  toil  they 
drank  greedily  in  the  saloon  on  IVIain  Street  and 
went  home  to  beat  their  wives.”  And  here  was  Chi¬ 
cago,  lying  “sprawling  and  ineffective  ...  a 
tawdry,  disorderly  dwelling  for  millions  of  men 
.  .  .  built  not  for  the  making  of  men,  but  for  the 
making  of  millions  by  a  few  odd  meat  packers  and 
dry  goods  merchants.” 

This  disorderliness — its  inertia,  its  callousness — 
affects  Beaut  as  it  affected  Sam,  who  felt  like  getting 
“a  gun  and  begin  shooting  citizens  in  the  streets.” 
Beaut’s  anger,  Sam’s  anger,  Anderson’s  anger,  is  in¬ 
tense,  because  being  visionaries  they  can  see  beneath 
the  insignificance  of  industrialized  American  life 
maimed  potentialities.  Their  vision  goes  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  white  man’s  efforts  on  the  new 
continent.  They  can  see  what  life  might  have  been 
and  the  contrast  with  what  it  is  in  our  age  is  glaring, 
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astounding,  disheartening.  A  mutilated  vision ;  a  lost 
vision.  For  “men,  coming  out  of  Europe  and  given 
millions  of  square  miles  of  black  fertile  land,  mines 
and  forests,  have  failed  in  the  challenge  given  them 
by  fate  and  have  produced  out  of  the  stately  order 
of  nature  only  the  sordid  disorder  of  man.” 

Beaut  becomes  a  lawyer.  Not  a  prosperous,  power¬ 
ful  corporation  lawyer,  but  a  labor  lawyer — a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  mother,  he  returns  to  Coal  Creek  and 
“something  happens”  to  him;  a  simple  experience 
which  changes  his  aim  in  life.  A  great  lesson.  A  les¬ 
son  which  Anderson,  in  his  passion  for  humanity, 
never  omits  from  his  work.  Beaut  discovers  that  the 
miners  whom  he  had  detested  for  their  inability  to 
march  together  know  how  to  march,  after  all.  They 
need  but  a  common  emotion  to  animate  them.  Beaut’s 
mother  is  dead.  She  had  baked  bread  for  them  when 
they  were  on  strike.  They  remember.  As  her  coffin 
is  carried  up  the  little  hill,  “like  awkward  boys  the 
miners  fell  into  groups  and  walked  along  behind  the 
black  hearse.  .  .  .  The  men  kept  looking  at  each 
other  and  smiling  sheepishly.  There  had  been  no 
arrangement  to  follow  the  body  .  .  .”  And  Mc¬ 
Gregor  “became  conscious  of  the  men,  the  dumb 
blackened  children  of  toil  dragging  their  weary  legs 
up  the  hill.” 

A  great  picture ;  a  clarifying  moment;  a  lightning 
flash  that  comes  to  great  souls;  a  moment  that  makes 
literature  memorable; — the  moment  of  Raskolnikov 
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throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sonia  in  CYime  and 
Punishment  with  the  cry  that  he  bowed  not  to  her 
personality,  but  to  suffering  humanity  crucified  in 
her  person  j  the  moment  of  Hardy’s  mother  of  the 
“Native”  struck  down  by  the  realization  that  her 
life  is  ended:  that  the  return  of  her  son  had  not 
fulfilled  her  dream.  “Then  it  is  over,”  she  murmurs. 
“And  life,  too,  will  be  over  soon.  And  why  should  I 
go  on  scorching  my  face  like  this?  Cry  about  one 
thing  in  life,  cry  about  all.”  The  moment  of  the 
magnificent  death  of  Conrad’s  “Judea,”  surrendering 
“her  weary  ghost  to  the  keeping  of  stars  and  sea. 

.  .  .”  A  revealing  moment  which  changes  destiny, 
and,  to  outer  view,  character.  The  moment  in  which 
the  force  of  love  which  caused  the  miners  to  march 
together  is  revealed  to  Beaut  McGregor,  changes  his 
aspiration  and  his  conception  of  life.  His  former 
hatred  of  these  men  is  replaced  by  a  burning  desire 
to  help  redeem  and  emancipate  them.  “A  big  grim 
thought  flashed  into  his  brain.  ‘Some  day  a  man  will 
come  who  will  swing  all  the  workers  of  the  world 
into  step  like  that,’  he  thought.  ‘He  will  make  them 
conquer,  not  one  another  but  the  terrifying  disorder 
of  life.’  ” 

Beaut’s  great  moment  enlarges  his  vision.  All  of 
life  in  America  becomes  revealed:  the  life  of  the 
workers,  the  life  and  minds  of  all  people.  “  ‘There’s 
a  curse  on  my  country,’  he  cried.  ‘Every  one  has  come 
here  for  gain,  to  grow  rich,  to  achieve.  Suppose  they 
should  begin  to  want  to  live  here.  Suppose  they 
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should  quit  thinking  of  gain,  leaders  and  followers 
of  leaders.  .  .  .  Suppose  they  could  .  .  .  learn  to 
march.  .  .  .  Suppose  they  should  begin  to  do  what 
their  bodies,  what  their  minds  are  not  strong- 
enough  to  do — to  just  learn  one  simple  thing,  to 
march.  .  .  ” 

The  idea  of  solidarity,  of  marching  together,  takes 
possession  of  Beaut  McGregor.  It  is  a  simple  idea 
that  could  occur  only  to  the  mind  of  an  Anderson, 
a  man  who  has  awakened  to  the  first  convolutions 
of  thought  on  social  problems.  He  sees  chaos  and 
disorganization.  He  sees  the  great  masses  of  people 
suffering.  He  sees  isolation,  a  materialistic  individ¬ 
ualism.  He  protests.  He  evolves  a  naive  remedy: 
“March  together.”  Marching  will  break  down  isola¬ 
tion.  It  will  abolish  disorder. 

This  was  Anderson’s  second  novel.  Beaut  organ¬ 
ized  large  masses  of  labor  into  marching  battalions. 
They  drilled  3  they  marched.  Our  social  order  re¬ 
mains.  Chaos  and  disorganization  remain. 

As  an  indication  of  social  awakening  Marching 
Men  is  a  significant  novel.  As  a  study  of  a  new  state 
of  mind  it  is  a  remarkable  novel.  As  an  arraignment 
of  our  state  of  society  and  civilization  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  novel.  As  a  contribution  to  social  theory  it  is 
negligible.  Beaut’s  belief  is  that  action  is  the  sole 
solution  to  our  problems,  but  what  direction  this 
action  is  to  take  or  what  goal  it  is  to  attain  remains 
a  mystery.  With  the  characteristic  practicality  for 
which  America  is  famous,  Anderson  decries  theory. 
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He  rebels  against  our  “great”  men,  but  in  his  heart 
there  still  lingers  the  traditional  admiration  for  men 
who  do  things.”  Action  is  his  gospel — even  if  it  be 
blind,  unmotivated  action.  Words  mean  nothing. 
“It  is  a  terrible  thing,”  he  exclaims,  “to  speculate  on 
how  man  has  been  defeated  by  his  ability  to  say 
words.  ...  On  and  on  through  life  we  go,  social¬ 
ists,  dreamers,  makers  of  laws,  sellers  of  goods  and 
believers  in  suffrage  for  women  and  we  continuously 
say  words,  worn-out  words,  crooked  words,  words 
without  power  or  pregnancy  in  them.” 

Beaut  McGregor  distrusts  words.  He  is  a  big  man, 
a  man  of  deeds.  He  is  the  American  community’s 
ideal  of  a  captain  of  industry  changed  into  a  captain 
of  labor.  The  story  of  his  marching  men  makes  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  But  the  marching  men  accomplish 
nothing.  Naturally.  Anderson’s  innocent  assumption 
that  organization  can  exist  without  a  purpose  pre¬ 
cludes  accomplishment.  Even  he  feels  the  absurdity 
of  it,  for  he  attempts  to  defend  the  idea  as  a  mere 
first  step.  Let  men  get  the  habit  of  marching  together 
and  the  purpose  will  come.  “Men  have  not  learned 
that  we  must  come  to  understand  the  impulse  toward 
order,  .  .  .  before  we  move  on  to  other  things.” 
But  purpose  does  not  come  with  habit.  They  that 
march  without  a  conscious  purpose  in  the  head  to 
light  them  on  the  way  grow  weary,  and  soon  lag 
behind.  Disorder  is  a  form  of  lack  of  consciousness. 
There  is  no  march  without  a  goal.  .  .  . 
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in  Poor  White ,  his  third  novel,  published  in  1920, 
Anderson  continues  his  reflection  of  the  transformed 
social  scene  of  his  memory.  Here  the  supplanting  of 
the  Age  of  Flesh  and  Blood  by  the  Age  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  and  what  the  transition  brought  in  its  wake, 
are  portrayed  even  more  powerfully  than  in  his  first 
two  novels.  His  touch  is  more  certain  and  under 
greater  artistic  control.  The  two  threads  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  life — the  careers  of  man  as  a  worker  and  as 
a  lover — are  more  skillfully,  more  confidently  han¬ 
dled.  The  life  of  the  American  country-side  re¬ 
ceives  a  fuller  and  defter  expression. 

The  “plot”  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  novels.  Once  again  we  have  a  shy  boy 
growing  up  in  a  small  town.  Life  in  Mudcat  Land¬ 
ing,  Mo.,  is  drab  and  brutalizing.  “The  farmers  who 
drove  into  town  felt  that  without  drink  life  was 
unbearable.”  “Feuds  started  among  them  and  they 
killed  each  other  to  express  their  hatred  of  life.” 
Like  Sam  McPherson  and  Beaut  McGregor,  Hugh 
McVey  dreams  of  becoming  “somebody”  in  the 
world  5  but  there  is  more  of  the  dreamy  quality  in 
him;  more  of  the  spirit  of  inaction;  more  of  the  poet. 
However,  our  world,  our  Age  of  Iron  and  Steel,  can 
make  use  of  dreamers.  It  can  utilize  them  to  speed 
up  production.  It  can  harness  them. 

In  Bidwell,  Ohio,  Hugh  becomes  an  inventor.  His 
inventions,  sprung  from  a  desire  to  serve  the  world, 
to  lighten  its  burden  of  work,  are  manufactured  by 
enterprising  business  men  and  cashed  into  dollars. 
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Hugh  receives  his  share,  and  when  the  dollars  have 
piled  up,  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  the  failure  of  his 
dreams,  dawns  upon  him.  He  can  invent  no  more. 
Ironically,  Anderson  remarks,  “  I  he  disease  of  think¬ 
ing  was  making  Hugh  useless  for  the  work  of  his 

age.” 

There  is  a  whole  group  of  vivid  characters  in  this 
book — men  of  the  simple,  leisurely  age  that  was  and 
men  of  the  hectic,  acquisitive  age  that  is.  Men  of  the 
age  when  “In  even  the  smallest  of  the  towns,  inhab¬ 
ited  only  by  farm  laborers,  a  quaint  interesting  civ¬ 
ilization  was  being  developed.  Men  worked  hard 
but  were  much  in  the  open  air  and  had  time  to  think. 
Their  minds  reached  out  toward  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  existence.”  And  men  of  the  age  when 
“merchants  were  glorified  and  dealt  in  giant  things, 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  in  mines,  forests,  oil  and  gas 
fields,  factories  and  railroads,”  and  when  “Thought 
and  poetry  died  or  passed  as  a  heritage  to  feeble 
fawning  men  who  also  became  servants  of  the  new 
order.”  The  transition  is  pictured  clearly  and  dra¬ 
matically.  The  feverish  multiplication  of  machines; 
the  substitution  of  factories  for  cornfields,  of  ugly 
rows  of  factory  hovels  for  little  homes,  of  business 
arrangements  for  spontaneous  friendships,  of 
stuffed-up  politicians  and  industrial  lords,  men 
“born  out  of  capital,”  for  honest,  humble  great  men, 
“men  born  out  of  people.” 

Greatness!  “Some  day  a  wise  man,  one  who  has 
not  read  too  many  books  but  who  has  gone  about 
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among  men,  will  discover  and  set  forth  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  America.  The  land  is  vast  and 
there  is  a  national  hunger  for  vastness  in  individuals. 
One  wants  an  Illinois-sized  man  for  Illinois,  and  an 
Ohio-sized  man  for  Ohio,  and  a  Texas-sized  man  for 
Texas.”  And  we  are  famous  for  getting  what  we 
want.  We  have  many  great  men — rich  men.  “Know¬ 
ing  that  the  talent  that  had  made  them  rich  is  but 
a  secondary  talent,  and  being  a  little  worried  about 
the  matter,  they  employ  men  to  glorify  it.  Having 
employed  a  man  for  the  purpose,  they  are  them¬ 
selves  children  enough  to  believe  the  myth  they  have 
paid  money  to  have  created.  Every  rich  man  in  the 
country  unconsciously  hates  his  press  agent.” 

“A  wise  man,  one  who  has  not  read  too  many  books 
but  who  has  gone  about  among  men.  ...”  A  man 
like  Anderson.  He  has  discovered  and  is  setting  forth 
this  “very  interesting  thing  about  America.”  And 
many  other  interesting  things.  The  social  psychology 
of  a  spiritually  adolescent  nation  speaks  through 
him.  He  is  not  a  social  philosopher.  He  has  built  no 
social  systems.  He  settles  nothing.  Philosophy  re¬ 
quires  maturity,  sophistication.  He  distrusts  books, 
theories.  In  old  countries  a  theory  represents  a  con¬ 
cretion  of  generalizations  which  long  living  has 
brought  to  the  fore.  In  America,  where  the  age  of 
Flesh  and  Blood  is  still  within  Anderson’s  memory, 
where  until  recently  economic  opportunities  have 
been  comparatively  plentiful  and  plans  unnecessary, 
a  theory  represents  the  impractical  ravings  of  vision- 
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aries.  He  is  a  child  of  his  age,  a  sensitive  child.  And 
he  speaks  for  the  children  of  his  age,  children  of  the 
soil  and  children  of  toil. 

These  people — Anderson’s  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women — are  people  who  have  begun  to  analyze 
and  to  question  our  standards.  They  deplore,  they 
recoil,  they  protest.  “Everything  worth  while  is  very 
far  away,”  thinks  Clara,  Hugh’s  wife.  “The  ma¬ 
chines  men  are  so  intent  on  making  have  carried 
them  far  away  from  the  old  sweet  things.”  The  old 
harness  maker,  who  has  constantly  refused  to  install 
machinery  in  his  plant,  and  who  finally  kills  his  fore¬ 
man  and  attempts  to  kill  the  most  prosperous  manu¬ 
facturer  in  town — both  representatives  of  the  new 
mechanical  order — “In  her  mind  .  .  .  had  come  to 
stand  for  all  men  and  women  in  the  world  who  were 
in  secret  revolt  against  the  absorption  of  machines 
and  the  products  of  machines.” 

Poor  White  is  an  epitome  of  mechanized  America. 
The  eyes  of  the  dreamer  Hugh,  who  has  risen  from 
the  lazy  “poor  white”  to  the  position  of  an  inventive 
lion,  see  the  coldness,  the  isolation,  the  purposeless¬ 
ness  of  our  industrialized  life.  The  eyes  of  Sam  Mc¬ 
Pherson  and  of  Beaut  McGregor  saw  these  things. 
But  in  Poor  White  the  vision  is  steadier,  clearer. 
There  are  no  compromising  “outside”  influences. 
There  is  more  of  Anderson  here.  Even  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  novel.  The  true  novelist  needs  great 
patience  to  weave  all  his  threads  into  a  unified  design. 
Anderson  is  too  hasty,  too  intense  to  command  such 
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patience.  Poor  White  is  more  like  a  collection  of 
short  stories.  There  is  the  story  of  Hugh  McVey  and 
the  story  of  Clara  Butterworth;  of  Henry  Shepard 
and  Sarah  Shepard;  of  Allie  Mulberry;  of — There 
are  twenty-nine  distinct  stories.  Sometimes  they 
merge  into  the  novel  and  sometimes  they  don’t.  But 
all  of  them  merge  into  the  life  which  gave  them 
birth — the  inner  life  of  a  changed  and  changing 
America. 

“Something  has  happened”  to  America.  The  me¬ 
chanical  age  has  engulfed  us.  A  reaction  has  set  in. 
Poor  White  is  the  story  of  the  ineffectual  protest  of 
a  few  silent  figures — found  everywhere,  in  Chicago 
as  well  as  in  Bidwell,  in  Maine  and  California  as 
well  as  in  Mudcat  Landing — and  through  them  the 
more  effectual,  more  intense  protest  of  Sherwood 
Anderson,  himself  a  “Bidwellite.” 


Many  Marriages  (1923)  shows  later  influences — an 
intensification  of  psychological  rather  than  sociologi¬ 
cal  brooding;  yet  the  starting  point  is,  in  essence,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  novels.  John  Webster  is 
forty  years  old,  but  at  heart  he  is  still  the  dreamy, 
poetic  youth  he  once  was.  Life  has  made  of  him  a 
successful  washing-machine  manufacturer,  but  at  bot¬ 
tom  he  remains  Sam  McPherson,  Beaut  McGregor, 
Hugh  McVey.  For  a  while  the  making  and  selling 
of  washing  machines  has  lulled  the  poetry  that  is  in 
him  to  sleep.  He  is  too  busy  to  account  for  his  life 
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and  for  himself.  Then  at  the  age  of  forty  he  becomes 
conscious  that  he  has  been  waiting  for  something. 
Making  washing  machines  has  been  a  mere  make¬ 
shift,  an  item  of  routine.  The  real  significance  of  his 
life  lay  somewhere  deep  within  him,  waiting.  He 
realizes  that  “all  over  America,  all  over  the  world, 
for  that  matter,  men  and  women  did  outward  things 
much  as  he  did.”  He  wonders:  “I  am  nearly  forty 
years  old,  and  I  guess  I  have  forgotten  to  live.” 

The  story  of  John  Webster  and  his  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  forgotten  to  live  is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  story  of  middle-aged  America  which  has 
gone  on  doing  things — manufacturing,  selling, 
hustling,  creating  things,  at  first  for  material  com¬ 
fort,  then  for  profit,  and,  finally,  as  an  automatic 
mechanical  process  in  itself.  All  the  time,  as  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  John  Webster,  there  has  been 
accumulating  an  unrest,  a  yearning,  a  sense  of  loss. 
Slowly  these  inner  forces  have  come  to  the  surface. 
Men  awaken.  They  look  around.  They  wonder. 
They  discover  that  “John  Webster”  is  forty  years 
old,  and  that  he  has  forgotten  to  live. 

The  awakening  seems  sudden,  and  hence  reasons 
must  be  found  to  account  for  it.  A  foreign  influ¬ 
ence?  The  war?  Perhaps.  Everything  contributes  to 
an  awakening.  But  beginnings  are  obscure  things  5 
even  war  depends  upon  certain  economic  and  social 
forces.  A  time  comes  when  a  limited  economic  hori¬ 
zon  demands  broadening.  Then  if  peace  be  a  hin¬ 
drance,  war  becomes  a  holy  cause. 
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the  story  of  Bruce  Dudley  in  Dark  Daughter 
(1925)  is  close  to  the  stories  in  the  novels  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Like  Many  Marriages  it  also  shows  later 
influences:  a  preoccupation  with  psychological  pon- 
derings  and  with  artistic  experiment.  But  except  for 
these  newer  influences — the  seeds  of  which  are  quite 
discernible  in  his  earlier  novels  and  short  stories 
— Dark  Daughter  is  but  an  additional  chapter  in 
Anderson’s  elegiac  reflection  of  mechanized  America. 
Bruce  Dudley  is  Sam  McPherson  on  a  pilgrimage, 
this  time  in  an  open  boat  down  the  Mississippi.  He 
is  Beaut  McGregor  despising,  not  without  a  hint  of 
wistful  admiration,  the  “word-slingers.”  He  is  Hugh 
McVey,  dreamy,  thoughtful,  poetic.  He  is  John 
Webster  deserting  his  clod  of  a  wife,  for  a  more 
congenial,  more  responsive  companion. 

Dark  Daughter  is  Anderson’s  most  contemporary 
novel.  In  it  the  Great  War  casts  its  shadow,  leaves  its 
effects  upon  contemporary  American  characters.  In 
it  appear  the  names  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  Harry  Wills,  Ring  Lardner,  Henry  Ford, 
our  President  from  Vermont,  Picasso,  the  Dolly  sis¬ 
ters.  Yet  Dark  Daughter  is  but  a  more  lyrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  Poor  White.  The  days  of  romance,  of  peace, 
of  laughter,  of  joy  in  work  with  one’s  hands  are 
gone.  Only  the  great  river  remains,  but  it  is  “lonely 
and  empty  now,”  and  has  “come  to  represent  the  lost 
youth  of  Middle  America.”  Of  all  America  per¬ 
haps?  And  the  laughter  of  the  negro  has  remained. 
And  Sponge  Martin  has  remained.  He  is  the  old 
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harness  maker  of  Poor  White  still  lingering  into  our 
factory  age.  He  is  now  varnishing  wheels,  but  he 
still  “lived  and  felt  down  through  (his)  fingers.” 
And  Hugh’s  Clara  has  become  Bruce’s  Aline,  admit¬ 
ting  to  herself:  “I  got  caught  by  the  American  trick 
of  thinking  that  what  succeeded,  was,  for  that  reason, 
fine.” 

This  story  of  Bruce  Dudley  who  leaves  his  scrib¬ 
bling  wife  and  comes  to  Cold  Harbor,  Indiana,  to  be¬ 
come  the  factory  worker  and  gardener  of  Fred  Grey, 
and  then  the  lover  of  Grey’s  wife  was  received  by 
both  the  novel-reading  public  and  the  majority  of 
book  reviewers  with  a  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm 
than  any  previous  effort  of  Anderson’s.  And  the 
book  does  mark  a  greater  mastery  of  material  and 
manner.  It  is  orderly,  as  far  as  any  work  produced 
by  an  artist  who  believes  that  “The  life  of  reality  is 
confused,  disorderly,  almost  always  without  ap¬ 
parent  purpose”  1  can  be.  It  has  form  and  poetry  in 
greater  measure  than  any  of  his  earlier  novels. 

And  yet  Dark  Daughter  shows  a  loss  of  something 
valuable.  It  is  as  though  Form  had  consumed,  along 
with  the  vagueness  and  seemingly  purposeless  mean- 
derings,  a  great  measure  of  vitality.  The  lover  of 
words  in  Anderson,  always  fearfully  shy  or  enviously 
distrustful  or  shyly  blustering,  has  his  way  in  this 
book.  He  is  Bruce  who  has  forgotten  his  fear  of 
words,  the  “tricky,  elusive  things,”  and  has  learned 
to  handle  them  “with  a  sure  .  .  .  touch.”  He  is 


1  Notebook. 
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lyrical  and  mystical  and  “artistic.”  He  is  the  “word- 
fellow”  justifying  J.  D.  Bereford’s  remark,  “Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson,  too,  I  approach  as  a  romantic ;  some¬ 
times  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  little  too  much 
Art  in  his  presentation.”  1  He  is  not  quite  so  tense  and 
artlessly  compelling  as  he  was  in  Windy,  in  March¬ 
ing  Men,  in  Poor  White.  He  has  all  the  softness  of 
his  early  heroes  but  not  their  menacing  indignation. 
Dark  Daughter  is  not  “Realism  .  .  .  lifted  up  sharp 
to  something  burning  and  raw  like  a  raw  sore.”  It 
could  never  produce  the  type  of  impression  which 
Floyd  Dell  claims  the  less  artistic  Windy  McPher¬ 
son's  Son  produced  upon  him.  “I  said  to  myself.: 
‘This  is  impossible!7  and  read  on,  waiting  to  be  dis¬ 
illusioned.  For  this  man  Anderson  was  writing  like 
— I  had  no  other  phrase  to  express  it — like  a  great 
novelist.  I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
mind,  with  a  magnificent  grip  on  reality,  pouring 
itself  out  in  a  flood  of  scenes — a  mind  vivid,  pro¬ 
found,  apparently  inexhaustible  in  its  energy.  A  mind 
full  of  beautiful,  intense,  and  perilous  emotion.  .  .  . 
The  thing  which  captures  me  and  will  not  let  me  go 
is  the  profound  sincerity,  the  note  of  serious,  baffled, 
tragic  questioning  which  I  hear  above  its  laughter  and 
tears.  It  is,  all  through,  an  asking  of  the  question 
which  American  literature  has  hardly  as  yet  begun  to 
ask:  ‘What  for?’  .  .  .”  2 

Dark  Daughter  is  a  beautiful  book,  a  dreamy, 

1  “A  British  Novelist  Talks  of  American  Novelists.”  International 
Book  Review,  November,  1923. 

2  Floyd  Dell  in  Looking  at  Life.  Alfred  Knopf. 
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legendary  book.  But  it  is  a  book  with  a  note  of  resig¬ 
nation.  Anderson’s  early  perplexity  is  no  longer  flam- 
ingly  adolescent,  quixotically  heroic.  He  has  grown 
slightly  older  and  less  indignantly  protesting.  The 
book  is  more  contemporary  and  plays  upon  a  more 
contemporary  note:  impotence.  The  first  survey  of 
our  mechanical  civilization  provoked  his  Sam  Mc¬ 
Pherson  and  Beaut  McGregor  and  Hugh  McVey  to 
an  angry  protest.  “What  for?”  they  shouted.  “Go  on 
and  do  what  you  dare!”  Sam  shouted  up  to  God. 
“That’s  what  I  am  going  to  fight,”  growled  Beaut, 
“the  comfortable  well-to-do  acceptance  of  a  disor¬ 
derly  world,  the  smug  men  who  see  nothing  wrong 
with  a  world  like  this.  I  would  like  to  frighten  them 
so  that  they  throw  their  cigars  away  and  run  about 
like  ants  when  you  kick  over  ant  hills  in  the  field.” 
In  Hugh  “there  was  unconscious  defiance  of  a  whole 
civilization.”  Now  indignation  and  defiance  have 
spent  themselves.  Realization  has  come  that  this  com¬ 
plex,  arid,  disorderly  order  of  things  has  settled 
down  to  a  state  of  relative  permanence  5  protest  is 
futile.  A  newer  note  takes  its  place  in  our  literature. 
“There’s  a  note  I’d  like  to  strike,”  Tom  Wills  tells 
Bruce.  “It’s  about  impotence.  Have  you  noticed, 
going  along  the  streets,  that  all  of  the  people  you  see 
are  tired  out,  impotent?”  Anderson  strikes  the  note. 
The  individual  readjusts  his  life,  instinctively  per¬ 
haps,  in  accordance  with  its  realization.  John  Web¬ 
ster  turns  his  back  upon  his  past,  but  his  future  prom¬ 
ises  no  greater  felicity.  Bruce  Dudley  destroys  his 
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past,  but  there’s  no  visible  compensation  in  his  fu¬ 
ture.  The  note  of  impotence  remains. 

And  another  note.  It  pervades  all  of  Anderson’s 
early  work,  but  it  becomes  dominant  in  Dark  Laugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  nostalgic  retrospective  note,  the  lyrical 
longing  for  the  simple  sweet  days,  for  the  time  be¬ 
fore  men  went  about  hurting  trees,  “cutting  them 
down  with  axes,”  before  there  was  “a  forest  of  in¬ 
jured  trees,  staggering  about,  bleeding,”  and  “the 
ground  under  the  trees  was  red  with  blood.”  When 
realization  comes  that  one  can  accomplish  nothing  by 
angry  shouts,  one  can  still  take  refuge  from  the  un¬ 
romantic  present  in  poetry  and  in  the  romance  of  the 
past.  One  can  dwell  sensuously  upon  the  legendary 
quality  of  life,  upon  the  great  river,  and  lovers  lying 
on  an  old  sawdust  pile  under  a  summer  moon  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  song  and  laughter  of  a 
primitive  race,  and  upon  “the  whole  Middle  Ameri¬ 
can  empire — swept  by  frequent  and  delicious  rains, 
great  forests,  prairies  on  which  early  spring  flowers 
grow  like  a  carpet — land  of  many  rivers  running 
down  to  the  brown  slow  strong  mother  of  rivers,  land 
to  live  in,  make  love  in,  dance  in.  Once  the  Indians 
danced  there,  made  feasts  there.  They  threw  poems 
about  like  seeds  on  a  wind.  Names  of  rivers,  names 
of  towns.  Ohio!  Illinois!  Keokuk!  Chicago! 
Michigan!  ” 


it  is  significant  that  the  Mid-West  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  important  literature  expressing  this 
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awakening  from  the  preoccupation  of  our  age  with 
Success  and  its  effects  upon  the  individual.  Here  the 
signs  of  the  life  that  was  are  still  to  be  found  in  odd 
corners.  Still  the  corn  stands,  suggesting  the  beauty 
of  nature.  Here  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of 
spontaneous  contact  among  the  people.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  border  spirit  is  still  a  sharp  memory.  The  close¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  has  left  its  stains.  Asphalt  has  not  yet 
covered  all  the  fields,  and  white  collars  have  not  yet 
replaced  all  the  overalls.  And  yet  mechanization  has 
gone  far  enough ;  far  enough  to  make  the  people 
unaware  of  the  meaning  of  their  efforts.  In  the  mind 
of  John  Webster  Anderson  the  thing  came  about 
quite  simply.  “It  must  have  come  about  as  men  and 
women  went  out  of  the  fields  and  hills  to  live  in 
cities,  as  factories  grew  and  railroads  and  steamboats 
came  to  pass  the  fruits  of  the  earth  back  and  forth  a 
kind  of  dreadful  unawareness  must  have  grown  in 
people.  Not  touching  things  with  their  hands  people 
lost  the  sense  of  them.” 

The  commercial  and  industrial  growth  of  the  Mid- 
West  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  precipitate  a  sudden 
awakening.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  of  the  mammoth  grain  elevators  and  flour 
mills,  of  the  meat  packing  industry,  of  the  .score  of 
other  giant  industrial  enterprises  with  their  atten¬ 
dant  prosperity  j  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  ugly 
factory  districts,  of  a  city  proletariat,  of  an  impov¬ 
erished  tenant-farming  class — “they  might  work  as 
hard  as  they  pleased,”  says  Ruth  Suckow  of  her 
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“Renters,”  “and  still  the  most  of  it  went  to  some  one 
else”  1 — of  squalor,  misery,  hopelessness.  The  me¬ 
chanical  absorption  has  had  to  break.  The  awakening 
has  had  to  come,  sharp  and  painful. 

It  would  be  rather  naive  and  too  sanguine  a  view 
to  consider  Anderson  and  his  heroes  as  symbolizing 
all  of  the  people  of  America,  or  even  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  artist,  sensitive  to  the  rumblings  in  the 
nervous  structure  of  his  country  and  the  world  at 
large,  is  naturally  the  first  to  express  registered 
changes.  Anderson’s  heroes  are  stronger  men,  more 
sensitive,  more  poetic,  more  analytical,  than  the  aver¬ 
age  toiler,  manufacturer,  citizen,  American.  But  these 
men  are  here  among  us.  They  are  the  vanguard  of  a 
new  consciousness,  of  a  new  understanding.  In  their 
eyes  is  a  new  hunger,  a  new  comprehension  of  man’s 
place  in  life.  Through  them  the  suppressed  soul  of 
America  finds  bold,  untrammelled  expression. 

This  is  the  field  of  Anderson.  He  is  the  exponent 
of  this  vanguard  of  protest.  He  is  the  delineator  of 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  man  which  leads  its  own  life 
and  dreams  its  own  dreams,  even  in  a  dreamless 
age.  In  the  rush  of  standardized  materialism,  in  the 
scramble  for  acquisition  the  soul  becomes  stunted, 
stultified.  But  it  is  not  destroyed  5  it  bides  its  time. 
Suddenly,  when  the  artificially  stimulated  hunger 
for  wealth  and  tinsel  has  been  satisfied,  it  rises  and 
announces:  “Here  I  am!  You  have  permitted  me  to 
starve,  but  I  demand  my  due.  You  have  not  followed 

1  Iowa  Interiors.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1926. 
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me;  and  you  have  failed.  You  call  yourself  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  you  are  only  a  successful  failure.  Life  is 
more  than  efficiency  and  production  of  goods;  more 
than  work,  money,  and  clothes,  and  the  power  that 
comes  with  money.”  In  Anderson’s  words,  “The 
secret  longings,  the  desires  and  the  old  human  hun¬ 
ger  for  love  and  happiness  and  expression”  go  on 
under  “the  placid  exterior.”  ( Marching  Men.') 

And  after  all,  the  number  of  Anderson’s  heroes, 
of  awakened  rebels,  brooders,  gropers,  is  not  as  in¬ 
finitesimal  as  chronic  skeptics  may  think.  It  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly,  perhaps  not  a  little  due  to  the  Ander- 
sons;  for,  as  Van  Wyck  Brooks  once  said,  “Russia, 
without  her  novelists,  might  have  become  conscious 
of  the  vacuity  of  her  life;  but  it  was  the  novelists, 
nevertheless,  that  made  her  actively  conscious  of  it — 
conscious  enough  to  seek  values  and  create  them.” 
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Chapter  3 

OUR  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  AGE 

nations,  like  individuals,  evolve  from  primitive  to  a 
more  complex  state.  Literature  has  ever  been  the 
barometer  of  a  nation’s  developments  ;  it  has  always 
registered  any  new  wind  in  social,  economic,  political 
and  psychological  development.  It  is  through  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  ancient  peoples  that  we  learn  of  their 
experiences — physical,  mental  and  moral.  We,  a  rel¬ 
atively  sophisticated,  highly  complex,  industrialized 
race,  know  of  the  simple  occupations,  habits,  conflicts 
and  hopes  of  peoples  who  were  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

Of  the  many  things  we  know  about  these  primitive 
peoples,  one  in  particular  is  interesting.  It  is  that  the 
first  expression  of  their  wonder  and  ecstasy  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  outer  world  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  They,  like  ourselves,  were  busiest 
deriving  the  wherewithal  to  exist  3  and  the  handicaps 
they  met  with  provoked  their  wonder  and  sometimes 
their  admiration  as  well  as  despair.  What  was  this 
thunder  and  lightning  that  frightened  away  and 
killed  the  beasts  they  needed  for  food?  Who  was  it 
that  caused  the  incomprehensible  darkness  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  program  of  their  day?  Why  was  it 
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that  one,  perhaps  the  least  efficient  swimmer  of  the 
tribe,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  turbulent  river  and 
the  other,  the  most  efficient  swimmer  of  the  tribe, 
was  drowned?  Simple  blundering  minds,  slowly  they 
became  populated  with  spirits  and  ghosts  and  phan¬ 
toms.  Back  of  it  all  was  the  urge  to  understand  the 
physical  world  in  which  they  lived.  What  was  this 
Reality,  this  earth,  this  foliage,  this  sky,  the  rain,  the 
snow — the  innumerable  phenomena,  mysteriously 
and  hopelessly  complicated?  We  who  love  to  classify 
say — These  people  were  in  a  cosmological  age — an 
age  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
cosmos. 

The  philosophy  of  that  age,  the  first  philosophy 
we  have  a  record  of,  tries  to  systematize  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  universe.  Thales  and  Anaximenes 
and  Anaximander  and  Empedocles  and  the  rest  of 
these  first  philosophers  struggled  with  the  problem 
of  reality.  What  was  the  Real?  That  was  their  ques¬ 
tion.  Their  answer  is  not  as  important.  Propounding 
a  question  is  of  vastly  more  significance  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world  than  answering  it. 

The  first  literature  of  the  world,  like  the  first 
philosophy,  was  a  cosmological  literature.  We  have 
epics — a  spontaneous  cry  of  primitive  hearts  and 
minds,  records  of  adventures  in  a  physical  world. 
We  have  tales  about  gods,  kind  and  cruel  and  wilful  j 
about  fates  and  about  monsters.  And  most  of  these 
gods  and  monsters  and  fates,  if  not  all  of  them,  were 
mere  personifications  of  forces  of  nature  or  the  physi- 
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cal  world  with  which  primitive  man  came  in  contact. 
Max  Muller  found  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  three 
thousand  Aryan  nature  gods.  These  forces  man  tried 
to  comprehend,  placate  or  subdue.  We  have  stories  of 
heroes  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men  ;  we  have 
stories  of  warfare,  legends  of  valor,  and  of  wander¬ 
ing;  we  have  romances  of  battle  and  of  the  strange 
spell  of  different  climes  and  distant  places.  And 
then  we  have  dramas  of  conflict;  of  the  meeting  of 
men  and  gods  and  fate.  We  have  a  vast  cosmological 
literature — a  voluminous  record  of  man’s  experience 
in  a  physical  world. 

Slowly  man  evolves.  Cities  are  built  and  destroyed. 
Countries  are  built  and  destroyed.  Nations,  and  even 
races,  bloom  and  disappear.  Empires  fall.  And  the 
accretion  of  a  heritage  of  experiences  persists.  Man 
decides,  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  what  is  real  is  an 
unanswerable  question.  It  dawns  upon  him  that 
whatever  the  Real  may  be  or  whether  there  be  one 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  here  he  is.  He  transfers 
his  inquiry  to  himself.  Perhaps  he  grows  tired.  The 
world  is  too  vast,  too  mysterious  to  comprehend. 
Perhaps  he  learns  that  the  way  to  understand  the 
world  is  to  begin  with  himself.  At  any  rate,  “Who 
am  I?”  becomes  the  great  query  of  the  ages.  He 
begins  to  study  himself,  his  neighbors;  he  examines 
his  thoughts,  his  emotions  and  their  processes.  He 
enters  upon  the  anthropological  age — the  age  of 
man,  rather  than  the  age  of  the  cosmos.  His  art,  his 
philosophy,  his  literature  become  anthropological. 
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It  does  not  really  matter  just  when  the  transition 
takes  place.  We  don’t  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
an  obscure  Konigsberg  professor  tried  to  comprehend 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind — just  what 
processes  are  involved  when  knowledge  is  acquired. 
We  have  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  We  do  know 
that  Dostoievsky  dissected  the  human  soul.  We  have 
his  Brothers  Karamazov,  his  Crime  and  Punishment, 
and  his  Idiot.  We  do  have  Emily  Bronte’s  Wuther- 
Ing  Heights — a  study  of  passion  and  longing  and 
suffering  and  evil  and  insanity.  We  do  have  Flau¬ 
bert’s  precise,  formful  naturalism,  and  Zola’s  lum¬ 
bering,  carefully  documented  naturalism.  We  have 
hundreds  of  records  of  humanity  examining  itself, 
photographing  itself,  damning  and  torturing  itself, 
expiating  and  pleading  for  itself.  The  anthropologi¬ 
cal  literature  in  all  older  countries  is  rich  and  vast. 

In  all  older  countries.  But  not  in  America ;  for 
America  is  not  an  old  country ;  it  is  just  growing 
old.  Up  to  the  very  recent  present  American  litera¬ 
ture  has,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  in  the 
main,  a  cosmological  literature.  We  started  with  his¬ 
tories  of  a  land  which  was  foreign  and  unknown  to 
the  historian.  We  had  descriptions  of  a  new  country 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Governors  Bradford  and  Winthrop.  We  had  relig¬ 
ious  poems  and  theological  dissertations  and  argu¬ 
ments  and  homilies — we  had  discoveries  of  the  only 
Gods,  of  spirits  and  witches. 

We  had  economic  reports,  inventories  and  esti- 
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mates  of  potential  resources.  We  had  a  literature  of 
the  adaptation,  exploitation  and  effective  division  of 
these  resources.  We  had  a  revolutionary  literature — 
a  romantic  literature — a  psean  to  the  greatness  and 
vastness  of  a  new  continent  and  a  free  race.  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  remains  to  this  day  quite  a  faith¬ 
ful  recorder  of  the  glamor  that  even  the  busy,  har¬ 
dened  pioneers  may  have  felt  for  the  strange,  mys¬ 
terious,  untrammelled,  uncivilized  race  that  inhabited 
the  country  before  the  white  man  came.  Our  first 
poetry  of  any  importance  was  either  theological  or 
nature  description.  It  was  either  Thanatopsis  or  To  a 
Water  Fowl.  It  was  not  a  literature  of  introspection, 
of  deep  penetration  and  analysis ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  know  intimately  one’s  neighbors. 

Slowly,  through  the  cosmological  gropings  of  the 
American  mind,  our  literature  began  to  become  more 
and  more  anthropological.  Accidents — the  queer 
variations  that  occur  in  all  races  and  ages  and  move¬ 
ments — began  to  appear.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  came  and 
was  not  understood  j  there  was  no  obvious  back¬ 
ground  for  his  odd  mind  and  temperament.  (Mod¬ 
ern  Ph.D.  scholars,  however,  have  discovered  that 
Poe’s  “queerness”  wras  due  to  the  influence  of  “Ger¬ 
manism  and  gloom.”)  The  transcendentalists  came 
and  among  them  Thoreau,  more  like  a  German  Max 
Stirner  than  like  a  New  England  Unitarian.  And  he, 
too,  was  not  understood.  Yet  he  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  in  his  day,  recognized  the  trend  of  Ameri¬ 
can  development  and  protested  in  his  ascetic  way. 
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The  fast  dwindling  horizon  of  the  erstwhile  young 
country  appalled  him.  He  went  into  the  woods,  away 
from  the  encroachments  and  disfigurements  of  in¬ 
dustrialism.  “No  yard,”  he  wrote,  “but  unfenced 
nature  reaching  here  from  sills.  ...  No  gate — no 
front  yard  and  no  path  to  the  civilized  world.”  Of 
course  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  the  man  was  not 
a  sane  American — so  unlike  was  he  to  what  could  be 
expected  of  a  hustling  son  of  New  England,  a  Har¬ 
vard  graduate,  a  friend  of  the  usually  quite-sane 
Emerson. 

The  case  of  the  transcendentalists,  however,  is  not 
so  difficult  to  understand.  What  happened  in  New 
England  before  the  Civil  War  is  in  many  respects 
parallel  to  what  has  happened  so  recently  in  the 
Middle  West.  A  period  of  intense  industrial  activity. 
The  earth  was  torn  up  5  the  woods  were  chopped 
down  5  the  waters  were  harnessed.  Labor  came  in 
armies.  Industrial  hands  immigrated ;  poor  farmers 
emigrated.  Factories,  railroads,  steamboats  bellowed 
and  roared.  Diamonds  and  soot.  Prosperity  and  pov¬ 
erty.  A  reaction  soon  came — in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  sensitive  people.  A  wave  of  idealism  spread,  of 
social  amelioration  and  reform,  of  experiment  in 
Utopia.  Owenism,  Proudhonism,  Fourierism,  Brook 
Farmism.  Revolt  and  brooding.  Hawthorne  trying 
to  puzzle  out  the  workings  of  “Conscience.”  Emer¬ 
son  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  “to  be  great  is  to 
be  misunderstood.”  Thoreau  decrying  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  woods.  “  .  .  .  there  will  be  no  more 
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rambling  through  the  aisles  of  the  wood,  with  oc¬ 
casional  vistas  through  which  you  see  the  water.  My 
Muse  may  be  excused  if  she  is  silent  henceforth. 
How  can  you  expect  the  birds  to  sing  when  their 
groves  are  cut  down?” 

It  was  Thoreau,  this  mild,  Nature-loving  man, 
who  left  us  a  masterly  picture  of  the  bitterness  in 
the  hearts  of  his  generation  of  rebels  against  the  vul¬ 
garity  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Industrial  Age 
which  had  then  overwhelmed  his  native  New  Eng¬ 
land.  “That  devilish  Iron  Horse,  whose  ear-rending 
neigh  is  heard  throughout  the  town,  has  muddied  the 
Boiling  Spring  with  his  foot,  and  he  it  is  that  has 
browsed  off  all  the  woods  on  Walden  shore  j  that 
Trojan  horse,  with  a  thousand  men  in  his  belly,  in¬ 
troduced  by  mercenary  Greeks!  Where  is  the  coun¬ 
try’s  champion  ...  to  meet  him  at  the  Deep  Cut 
and  thrust  an  avenging  lance  between  the  ribs  of  the 
bloated  pest?”1 

This  note  of  protest  becomes  more  audible  in 
time.  It  comes  up  at  unexpected  places  and  unex¬ 
pected  moments,  while  the  main  body  of  our  litera¬ 
ture  continues  its  original  cosmological  trend.  Whit¬ 
man  comes  with  his  lusty  voice  and  his  all-inclusive 
Americanism  and  universalism  j  Mark  Twain,  with 
his  keen  satire  tapering  down,  as  a  concession  to  old 
anticipations  and  inhibitions,  to  a  mild  burlesque ;  and 
William  Dean  Howells  gently  protests  by  dreaming 
of  a  Utopia,  just  as  Henry  James  finally  protests  by 

1  Chapter  IX  Walden. 
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running  away  from  America  and  its  rapidly  changing 
aspect  to  a  foreign  land  and  environment. 

Of  the  generation  writing  to-day  we  have  the  Ezra 
Pounds  and  the  T.  S.  Eliots  escaping  to  Europe ; 
while  the  Dreisers,  the  Sandburgs,  the  Masters’,  the 
Franks,  the  Lewises,  the  Hechts,  the  Cabells,  the 
Brooks’,  the  Menckens,  the  O’Neills,  and  the  An- 
dersons  raise  their  protest  on  native  soil.  Each  writes 
in  his  own  fashion  and  cries  out  in  his  own  tones 
against  the  narrowness  of  American  life.  Some  do  it 
artistically  and  some  do  it  clumsily  5  some  do  it  with 
bitterness  and  some  do  it  with  mildness  5  some  curse 
and  some  laugh ;  some  scoff  and  some  cry.  But  all  of 
it  is  native — all  of  it  is  vital — all  of  it  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  country’s  need.  If  the  characteristics  of  this 
literature  are  very  much  like  the  characteristics  of 
other  literatures,  it  is  only  because  life  everywhere 
has  the  same  characteristics.  We  have  caught  up  with 
the  world. 

Sherwood  Anderson’s  way  is  the  way  of  a  soft- 
spoken,  tender  mystic.  Elis  bitterness,  if  it  ever  comes 
upon  him,  wears  off  quickly.  He  tries  to  understand. 
His  preoccupation  lies  primarily  with  people ;  with 
what  America  has  done  with  this  great  mass  of  indi¬ 
viduals — toiling,  struggling,  hoping  and  seeking. 
There  is  a  vision  of  beauty  somewhere  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness  which  he  sees  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
characters.  But  the  vision  is  obscure — far-away  and 
elusive.  Dimly  it  appears  in  a  mystical  distance,  but 
the  path  to  it  is  unknown  and  blocked  by  a  thousand 
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queer  wild  growths — conventions,  traditions,  inhibi¬ 
tions  and  new  confusing  forces,  large  and  baffling  and 
depressing. 

No  writer  in  our  literature  represents  the  anthro¬ 
pological  stage  of  America  as  fully  as  Anderson. 
With  him  our  literature  has  definitely  turned  its 
vision  inward  upon  man.  He  is  interested  in  outer 
reality,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  people  he 
knows.  The  motives,  the  minds  and  the  actions  of 
these  people  are  his  field  of  study.  He  would  get 
close  to  them  through  a  study  of  himself — through 
breaking  down  his  own  isolation,  through  a  subjective 
projection  of  life  and  character. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  his  characters  have  a 
kinship:  it  is  his  strength  and  his  limitation.  His 
people  are  obsessed  with  a  yearning  to  break  down 
the  isolation  in  which  they  find  themselves.  All  are 
a  bit  shadowy,  looking  with  hungry  eyes  about  them, 
trying  to  pin  somebody,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner 
pinning  his  wedding  guest,  to  whom  to  tell  their 
story.  Almost  every  character  in  Wines  burg ,  Ohio , 
comes  to  George  Willard,  the  young  reporter,  with  a 
tale  which  has  accumulated  through  years  of  lonely 
brooding.  John  Webster  tells  the  entire  story  of  his 
life  in  one  night  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  usual 
style  of  Anderson  in  most  of  his  short  stories  is  to 
let  some  one  tell  his  story  to  some  one.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  Anderson  is  George  Willard,  the  young 
reporter,  sympathetically  listening  to  those  stories, 
mulling  them  over  and  over  in  his  mind;  that  An- 
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derson  is  stationed  behind  the  door  of  John  Web¬ 
ster’s  room  on  that  uncanny  night ;  that  he  is  the 
man  who  must  give  expression  to  the  emotions  and 
thoughts  of  these  inarticulate  men  and  women,  these 
adolescents  of  The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  and 
Horses  and  Men.  And  hence  Anderson  himself  is 
frequently  inarticulate,  adolescent.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  clearness,  of  coherence,  where  the  thoughts 
themselves  are  incoherent- — without  a  beginning  and 
without  an  end.  Stunned  by  years  of  fear,  by  years 
of  misunderstanding,  by  a  sense  of  futility,  Anderson 
is  “The  Dumb  Man.”  He  cries  out: 

“Why  was  I  not  given  words 
Why  am  I  dumb?” 


He  confesses: 

“I  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  but  no  way  to  tell  it.”  1 

Our  cosmological  literature  has  not  provided  the 
method  for  expressing  anthropological  life.  The  new 
artist  has  to  create  new  methods,  and  in  this  respect, 
too,  Anderson  is  an  innovator.  Simple  people  speak 
simply ;  and  Anderson’s  diction  is  remarkably  simple. 
His  sentences  are  short  and  sharp.  Simple  people, 
when  they  strike  a  thought  which  is  bigger  than  they 
can  comprehend  or  an  emotion  which  is  beyond  their 
experience,  are  stunned;  and  Anderson’s  writing 
gives  that  impression.  He  is  baffled,  he  is  stunned. 

1  The  Triumfh  of  the  Egg. 
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He  is  groping  to  express  this  incoherence  which  is  in 
the  minds  of  his  characters — this  chaos  against  which 
they  are  powerless.  The  very  titles  he  gives  to  his 
tales  tell  the  story.  “I  Want  to  Know  Why”  is  one; 
aUnlighted  Lamps”  is  another;  “Nobody  Knows” 
is  still  another.  “Loneliness,”  “Queer,”  “Out  of  No¬ 
where  into  Nothing,”  “I  Am  a  Fool,”  “Caught,” — 
everywhere  the  baffled  expression,  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  limitation.  And  at  the  same  time  the  urge  to 
comprehend. 

There  are  these  titles.  And  there  are  special 
phrases  in  Anderson’s  vocabulary — Andersonian 
phrases — and  special  symbols — Andersonian  symbols 
— which  tell  the  story  of  his  perplexity.  Words  are, 
after  all,  but  conventional  signs  which  may  and  may 
not  transmit  a  message — depending  upon  the  things 
to  be  transmitted.  Anderson’s  words  attempt  to 
transmit  emotions,  fleeting  sensations,  living 
thoughts,  highly  personal  nuances  of  inner  experi¬ 
ence.  They  do  not  always  succeed.  They  come  to  us 
distorted  with  centuries  of  connotation  and  associa¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  simple,  they  are  not  direct.  An¬ 
derson  struggles  with  them.  He  seizes  the  simplest 
ones,  homely  little  words,  and  infuses  into  them  his 
own  fire,  his  own  passionate  eagerness.  He  experi¬ 
ments.  He  is  interested  in  the  experiments  of  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein.  He  loves  words.  “Little  housekeeping 
words,  the  swaggering  street-corner  words,  the 
honest  working,  money-saving  words.  .  .  .”  He 

1  Introduction  to  Gertrude  Stein’s  Geography  and  Plays. 
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repeats  words.  He  pursues,  coaxes,  caresses,  impor¬ 
tunes  words.  He  succeeds  in  conveying  to  us  the  beat 
of  his  emotions  behind  the  words. 

“Something  happens”  to  Anderson’s  characters. 
Externally  a  person  may  merely  lose  his  job  or  ob¬ 
tain  an  increase  in  wages  or  fall  in  love,  but  to 
Anderson  these  experiences  have  an  internal  coun¬ 
terpart.  More  often,  however,  what  happens  is  ob¬ 
scure,  unexplainable,  untranslatable,  but  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  consequences.  “Something  happened” 
to  the  father  and  mother  in  “The  Egg,”  “they 
became  ambitious.”  The  heroine  in  “Out  of  Nowhere 
into  Nothing”  “tried  to  clutch  at  something,  under¬ 
stand  something.”  Dr.  Reefy  and  Elizabeth  Willard 
were  different  “but  something  inside  them  meant  the 
same  thing.”  His  people  are  clutching  at  “Life,”  at 
what  is  “significant,  “meaningful,”  “important,”  at 
the  “facts  of  life.”  When  Anderson  fears  that  he  has 
not  quite  succeeded  in  transmuting  elusive  impres¬ 
sions  into  concrete  meanings  he  interrupts  himself, 
gives  up  with  a  “that’s  what  I  mean,”  or  resorts  to 
symbols. 

Anderson’s  symbolic  vocabulary  is  quite  extensive. 
There  is  the  house  which  represents  the  human  body, 
the  house  which  sometimes  becomes  a  temple,  which 
often  needs  a  cleansing.  In  these  houses  his  people 
dwell,  dream,  suffer,  lock  themselves  in  against  the 
enmity  of  the  town,  the  world.  There  is  the  symbol 
of  hands — Wing  Biddlebaum’s  hands,  the  hands  of 
the  woman  who  washed  Christ’s  feet,  the  hands  of 
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“A  Chicago  Hamlet.”  There  is  the  symbol  of  the 
forest  through  which  Anderson  and  the  shadowy 
people  of  his  fanciful  world  grope  their  way.  There 
is  the  symbol  of  voices — strange  voices,  whispering, 
talking,  calling  in  the  dark.  There  are  the  symbols 
of  walls  and  wells — walls  which  “men  had  erected 
.  .  .  about  themselves”  and  deep  wells  into  which 
“men  everywhere  (were)  constantly  digging  and 
digging  themselves  down  deeper  and  deeper.”  There 
is  the  symbol  of  the  tree.  Sometimes  it  is  a  young  tree 
choked  by  a  climbing  vine;  sometimes  it  is  a  tree 
covered  with  scars  but  still  creeping  “toward  the  top 
of  the  wall.”  There  is  the  symbol  of  the  growing 
corn,  of  a  marching  army,  of  “Unlighted  Lamps,”  of 
the  figure  of  the  virgin,  of  dozens  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  chosen  to  represent  objects,  moods 
and  ideas  that  have  their  being  in  the  world  of  inner 
consciousness. 

American  fiction,  even  of  the  so-called  realistic 
type,  has  concerned  itself  largely  with  superficiali¬ 
ties.  We  have  been  telling  stories  of  how  people 
walk  and  talk  and  eat  and  sleep  and  make  money 
and  attain  a  career  and  become  successful.  The  word 
“adventure,”  a  very  popular  one  in  our  fiction,  has 
been  restricted  almost  entirely  to  physical  events. 
We  have  had  no  chronicler  of  the  adventures  of  the 
spirit  of  the  inner  man.  There  was  no  time  for  him 
and,  to  an  extent,  no  need.  The  spirit  was  immersed, 
busy,  incurious.  To  this  day  the  main  body  of  our 
literature  is  content  to  go  a-wandering  into  the  Burn- 


ing  Tropics  and  the  Frozen  North,  into  the  slant¬ 
eyed  Orient  and  the  wide-eyed  Occident,  in  search 
of  romantic  adventure  for  the  tired  subjects  of 
Business.  Most  of  our  hedonists,  at  best,  are  content 
with  inventorying  externals,  with  “lighting  up”  ob¬ 
jective  surfaces.  They  are  ever  watchful  for  “mate¬ 
rial” — forgetting  to  look  in  at  themselves. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Currents  flow  on  steadily,  un- 
spectacularly,  bringing  strange  waters  sometimes. 
First  one  then  another  of  more  observing  folk  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  strange  element  in  the  old  cur¬ 
rent.  They  wonder;  they  think;  they  think  aloud. 
They  compare  the  old  with  the  new.  They  criticize. 
Self-criticism  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  arrival  of  the 
anthropological  state  of  mind.  It  is  preliminary  to 
self-examination.  Even  our  inventories  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  different  form  and  purpose.  Civilization  in 
America — by  Forty  Americans,  These  United  States , 
The  Mind  in  the  Making ,  The  American  Mind. 
Have  we  a  civilization?  What  is  it  like?  What  is  the 
state  of  our  art,  sciences,  politics,  literature?  What 
are  our  States  like?  On  what  are  based  their  respec¬ 
tive  claims  to  greatness?  Why  do  we  think  as  we  do? 
Are  we  not  oftentimes  wrong?  Are  our  thoughts  our 
own?  What  is  this  “American”  mind?  The  largely 
objective  studies  of  Frank  Norris,  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Upton  Sinclair,  Robert  Herrick,  and  Sinclair  Lewis 
are  chapters  in  the  critical  inventory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene.  They  have  covered  the  scene  well — and 
a  few  other  novelists  have  helped  along.  It  is  now 
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time  for  the  second  stage:  for  the  subjective  inven¬ 
tory. 

It  is  being  taken  in  odd  ways.  “People  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  in  at  themselves.  They  want  to  know 
what  makes  the  mental  and  emotional  wheels  go 
round.  They  want  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
can  control  the  motion  of  the  wheels.  It’s  a  turning 
away  from  objective  group  discussion  indulged  in 
by  the  so-called  intelligentsia  to  self-examination.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  call  it.  It’s  not  really  religious, 
it’s  not  spiritualistic,  it’s  not  psychoanalysis.  It’s  not 
any  of  these  things  pure  and  simple.  It’s  straining 
toward  something  that  is  made  up  of  all  these  fac¬ 
tors  and  many  more  that  defy  definition.”  1  Great 
changes,  subtle  changes,  have  a  peculiar  way  of  de¬ 
fying  definitions,  haven’t  they?  What  a  pity. 

Anderson  is,  thus  far,  the  supreme  expression  of 
the  anthropological  tendency  in  our  literature.  He 
picks  up  the  objective  thread  and  carries  it  into  the 
subjective  realm.  His  story  is  frequently  an  epi¬ 
logue  ;  it  begins  with  success  consummated.  In  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  John  Webster  is  a  decided 
success.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  is  a  respected  citizen, 
a  manufacturer,  a  husband,  a  father.  This  would 
have  been  an  ideal  climax  for  the  purely  cosmo¬ 
logical  story  j  but  with  Anderson  it  is  merely  the  be¬ 
ginning,  for  it  is  not  the  outward  things  that  matter, 
but  the  things  that  take  place  inside. 

1  Ernest  Poole  in  an  interview  for  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re¬ 
view,  February  3,  1924. 
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From  Anderson’s  point  of  view,  when  a  man  in 
our  society,  a  man  with  sensibilities,  has  attained  the 
goal  of  his  material  life,  it  is  time  to  record  his 
inner  life.  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  the  things  that 
have  accumulated  somewhere  within  Webster  while 
he  was  attaining  this  position  of  a  mechanical  being. 
Webster  realizes  that  he  has  missed  life  j  that  all 
along  there  have  lain  dormant  within  him  obscure 
dreamsj  that  alongside  of  the  washing  machine 
manufacturer  there  has  lived  a  poet  in  the  house  of 
his  body.  The  symbol  of  the  house  as  a  body  is  here, 
but  it  is  not  with  the  body  that  Anderson  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned,  despite  the  misunderstanding  of 
him  and  the  abuse  of  critics  laboring  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  “defying  definitions”  and  lacking  the 
candor  to  admit  it.  In  the  probing  of  instincts,  of 
impalpable,  imperceptible  forces,  symbols — the  re¬ 
course  of  a  poet  to  express  a  concept  in  a  concrete 
image — become  a  necessity.  Anderson  is  concerned 
solely  with  what  happens  to  the  thing  that  lives 
within  this  body,  or  house.  These  outward  actions — 
the  stream  of  insignificant  detail  constantly  passing 
before  our  eyes — what  do  they  mean?  Whence  their 
source?  There  must  be  hidden  somewhere  an  incu¬ 
rious  retina  registering  the  passing  of  a  different 
stream,  more  significant,  more  important,  because 
more  impulsive,  undiluted — more  true. 

Here  is  Webster,  who  “for  years  had  been  going 
along,  just  so,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  going  along  streets,  passing  people  in  the 
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streets,  picking  his  feet  up  and  setting  them  down, 
thump,  thump,  eating  food,  sleeping,  borrowing 
money  at  banks,  dictating  letters  in  offices,  going 
along,  thump,  thump,  not  daring  to  think  or  feel 
much  of  anything  at  all.” 

But  didn’t  he  really  feel?  Wasn’t  there  a  life  of 
emotion  and  thought  going  on  just  the  same?  Per¬ 
haps  without  his  knowing  it  he  had  been  doing  what 
his  daughter  Jane  had  been  doing — “spending  her 
entire  life  in  making  dramatizations  of  herself  in 
relation  to  life.” 

Throughout  the  work  of  Sherwood  Anderson  we 
find  this  intensification,  this  going  into  oneself,  this 
burrowing  into  hidden  recesses  of  personality.  In  all 
of  it  there  is  an  apparent  hunger,  almost  an  ache, 
to  get  beneath  the  mechanical  details  of  outward 
behavior  into  the  natural,  untrammelled  life  of  the 
soul.  It  is  one  way  of  protest  against  mechanization, 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  our  industrialization. 
Combined  with  this  protest  is  doubtless  the  ever- 
surging  impulse  of  the  artist,  and  the  scientist  as 
well,  to  explore  the  meaning  of  phenomena.  It  is 
responsible  for  Tennyson’s  Flower  in  the  Crannied 
Wally  and  for  Whitman’s  “A  child  said,  ‘what  is 
the  grass?’  ”  and  for  Newton’s  Law  of  Gravitation 
and  Einstein’s  Theory.  This  impulse  is  ever-present ; 
but  it  assumes  different  aspects  with  different  per¬ 
sonalities  and  in  different  ages.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations ;  it  is  behind  the 
“ologies”  and  the  arts. 
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Anderson’s  highest  expression  of  inner  search  is 
represented  by  Many  Marriages.  In  all  his  previous 
work  there  can  be  traced  a  gradual  passing  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  social  scene  into  the 
rumblings  of  individuality.  In  Many  Marriages  he 
takes  his  final  leap.  The  book  is  grotesque  j  it  has  a 
lurid,  unearthly  coloring ;  it  has  twisted  outlines. 
Everywhere  we  stumble  upon  symbols  which  break 
under  our  weight  into  shadows.  It  borders  on  in¬ 
sanity,  and  logically  so ;  for  if  the  outer  life  of  mere 
gesture  and  pretense  is  sane,  then  what  can  be  said 
of  the  inner  life  of  genuine  impulse  and  thought? 
For  “after  all,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  sane 
people  about  were  not  getting  such  joy  out  of  life 
as  himself  (John  Webster),”  and,  besides,  perfect 
sanity,  as  Lombroso  once  said,  is  “a  painfully  lim¬ 
ited,  commonplace,  and  stupid  thing.” 

I  am  aware,  as  already  suggested,  that  this  anthro¬ 
pological  exploration  is  not  peculiar  to  America ;  it 
is  going  on  throughout  the  world.  Europe,  with  its 
schools  of  psychology,  its  great  artistic  dissectors  of 
the  human  psyche,  from  Dostoievsky  to  Marcel 
Proust,  has  gone  a  long  way  in  this  direction ;  but  in 
America,  so  far,  we  have  only  in  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son  a  genuine  attempt  to  lower  ourselves  into  our¬ 
selves.  Here  we  have  a  consciousness  that  “in  every 
human  body  there  is  a  great  well  of  silent  thinking 
always  going  on.  Outwardly  certain  words  are  said, 
but  there  are  other  words  being  said  at  the  same 
time  down  in  the  deep  hidden  places.  There  is  a  de- 
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posit  of  thoughts,  of  unexpressed  emotions.  How 
many  things  thrown  down  into  the  deep  well,  hid¬ 
den  away  in  the  deep  well !  ”  Here  we  have  a  poetic 
bitterness  against  the  forces  that  prevent  us  from 
peeping  into  the  deep  well — against  stultification, 
against  smugness.  “If  one  lived  behind  a  wall  one 
preferred  this  life  behind  the  wall.  Behind  the  wall 
the  light  was  dim  and  did  not  hurt  the  eyes.  Memo¬ 
ries  were  shut  out.  The  sounds  of  life  grew  faint 
and  indistinct  in  the  distance.  There  was  something 
barbaric  and  savage  in  all  this  business  of  breaking 
down  walls,  making  cracks  and  gaps  in  the  wall  of 
life.” 

Perhaps  we  might  use  John  Webster  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  America — America,  to  whom  “something 
happened.”  “A  lid  was  jerked  olf  something,  some¬ 
where.  .  .  .  Now,  you  see,  I  stand  as  though  on  a 
high  hill  and  look  down  into  a  valley  where  all  my 
former  life  has  been  lived.  Quite  suddenly,  you 
understand,  I  know  all  the  thoughts  I  have  been 
having  all  of  my  life.” 

It  is  a  great  role  that  Anderson  has  chosen  for 
himself — that  of  a  recorder  of  the  hidden  thoughts 
of  a  nation  while  it  has  become  yoked  to  petty  tasks. 
The  petty  tasks  are  still  here  but  they  no  longer 
seem  great.  Their  glamor,  their  idealistic  halo,  has 
disappeared.  The  hidden  thoughts  and  the  still  more 
hidden  emotions  rise  up  to  the  surface  and  demand 
articulation.  Anderson’s  men  and  women,  his  ado¬ 
lescent  boys  and  girls,  his  lonely  Winesburgers,  Bid- 
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wellites,  and  Willow  Springers,  turned  introspective, 
demand  a  sympathetic  listener,  recorder,  narrator. 
They  demand  a  Sherwood  Anderson. 

Whatever  ultimate  position  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  Anderson  may  come  to  take,  his  significance  as 
an  explorer  in  the  anthropological  consciousness  of 
America  is  clear.  With  him  our  Bruce  Dudleys  have 
begun  to  set  out  “on  a  little  voyage  of  discovery.” 
“I’ve  a  notion,”  they  confide,  “that  Myself  is  a 
land  few  men  know  about.  I  thought  I’d  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  trip  into  myself,  look  around  a  little  there.  God 
knows  what  I’ll  find.  The  idea  excites  me,  that’s 
all.”  Who  shall  say  that  their  excitement — unman¬ 
nerly  though  it  be  at  times — is  not  justifiable,  in 
view  of  the  inexperience  of  the  voyagers? 
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Chapter  4 


THE  LIBERATOR  OF  OUR  SHORT  STORY 

Fables. 

A  lovable  fellow,  a  hen-pecked  husband,  the  pet 
errand  boy  of  his  village,  meets  with  a  gay  company 
of  mythical  figures,  drinks  mead,  falls  asleep,  and 
wakes  up  twenty  years  later  to  find  the  world  a 
changed  place.  A  romantic  fable.  Another:  A  poor 
school  teacher,  ludicrously  tall  and  ludicrously  thin, 
with  “hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves” 
and  “feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,”  has 
a  ludicrous  love  affair  and  an  uncanny  encounter 
with  a  traditional  ghost.  A  traditional  fable. 

The  fable  of  a  community  discovering  the  face  of 
greatness  carved  in  their  familiar  mountain  reflected 
in  the  face  of  their  least  pretentious  citizen.  An¬ 
other:  The  fable  of  an  ambitious  family  wiped  out 
by  fate  because  they  had  tried  to  escape  their  doom. 
Still  another:  The  fable  of  Hope  and  Joy  building 
a  temple  of  happiness  on  the  foundation  of  a  grave. 
Allegorical  fables.  Didactic  fables. 

Fables  of  decaying  old  houses  5  of  pits  of  dark¬ 
ness  ;  of  death ;  of  ghosts;  of  shivery  moonlight;  of 
weird  sounds  and  weird  people.  Fables  of  master 
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detectives  and  ingenious  codes,  and  startling  denoue¬ 
ments.  Fearful  fables — romantically  fearful. 

Fables  of  gamblers  and  money  and  light  virtue 
and  noble  deeds  and  beautiful  scenery.  Men  rising 
to  angelic  heights  under  the  influence  of  gold  and 
gin  and  a  wonderful  climate. 

The  fable  of  a  girl  who  never  was. 

The  fable  of  an  Army  officer,  sentenced  never  to 
hear  his  country’s  name,  dying  a  wretched  death  of 
repentance.  An  appealing  fable ;  a  patriotic  fable. 

A  fabled  “Bagdad-on-the-Subway.”  Numerous  lit¬ 
tle  fables,  light,  breezy,  surprising  j  threads  of  inci¬ 
dents  twisting,  curving,  running  out  into  unexpected 
tangles.  Clever  fables.  Startling  fables. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  evolution  of  the  American 
short  story,  the  pride  of  our  prose  literature.  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Bret  Harte,  Aldrich, 
E.  E.  Hale,  O.  Henry.  Between  and  among  them, 
others  of  like  direction.  Here  and  there  a  story 
which  approaches  closely  the  fable  of  life — the 
pathos  and  humor  of  real  people,  of  flesh  and  blood 
Americans.  Only  here  and  there. 

America  has  produced  no  great  poetry.  Our  novel 
is  just  now  assuming  mature  proportions.  Our  short 
story  is  our  pre-eminent  product. 

Poetry  is  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  Poetry:  a  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Verse ,  Contemporary  Verse,  The  Measure , 
The  Lyric ,  The  Fugitive ,  The  Lyric  West,  Voices, 
and  all  other  all-poetry  and  semi-poetry  magazines 
born  to-day  and  dying  to-morrow,  an  unpopular 
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form  of  either  art  or  entertainment.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  The  male  citizen  frowns  upon  it  as 
upon  something  connected  with  femininity  and  lu¬ 
nacy.  The  female  citizen  takes  it  up  as  she  takes  up 
flower  cultivation  or  going  to  church.  In  a  land  where 
everything  has  had  to  serve  a  practical,  utilitarian 
purpose,  the  stringing  of  words  and  creating  of  pat¬ 
terns  could  not  but  seem  an  unmanly  and  almost 
idiotic  occupation.  Of  course,  it  has  been  tolerated, 
for  authority  worship  is  quite  a  common  trait  in  our 
democracy ;  and  every  preacher  and  every  school¬ 
teacher  has  always  given  poetry  a  good  character — 
almost  as  good  as  virtue,  and  almost  as  unromantic. 
School  children  have  taken  their  dose  of  it  and 
adults  have  taken  theirs,  have  felt  that  it  would  do 
them  good.  But  the  only  volumes  of  poetry  that 
have  really  had  a  popular  sale  have  been  those  of 
a  masculine  slant — poetry  “with  boots  on” — Kip¬ 
ling,  Robert  W.  Service — and  poetry  of  “inspira¬ 
tion,”  of  the  glory  of  the  fireside,  of  the  “all’s  right 
with  us”  message — Edgar  Guest.  “That  poetry  is 
not  read  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  think 
it  is,”  complains  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  The  Measure. 

Our  novel  has  fared  better.  A  yarn  is  useful — 
sometimes.  It  tells  something  we  may  like  to  know. 
It  is  a  record  of  deeds  others  may  have  achieved  and 
we  should  like  to  achieve,  and  may  with  a  little  pa¬ 
tience.  It  summarizes  the  life  of  people  who  have 
done  things,  gotten  somewhere — of  people  like  our- 
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selves.  It  may  even  criticize  our  neighbors,  who  are 
so  much  unlike  us,  and  worse.  They  have  weak¬ 
nesses,  foibles.  A  novel  is  not  a  bad  idea,  after  all, 
except  that  it  is  too  long.  No  man,  or  woman,  for 
that  matter,  with  “something  more  important  to 
do,”  will  waste  the  time  reading  long  novels.  But 
one  does  have  an  occasional  hour  to  waste  once  in  a 
while. 

The  short  story  is  a  different  thing.  It  does  what 
the  novel  does,  and  is  not  a  drain  on  valuable  time. 
It  can  be  read  in  the  street  car,  in  the  subway,  even 
in  the  cafeteria,  only  it  has  got  to  have  “snap,”  a 
strong,  colorful  fable,  and  the  gist  of  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  and  appetizing.  One  can  purchase  a  dozen 
short  stories  in  one  issue  of  a  magazine.  If  a  title 
or  the  beginning  has  no  lure,  one  can  turn  to  the 
next  page.  The  “genius”  who  can  capture  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  attention  with  the  first  words  of  his  story 
and  hold  it  until  the  last  word,  is  a  great  writer 
indeed.  Ah,  but  that  requires  skill,  an  understanding 
of  the  vagaries  of  the  public’s  attention,  and,  of 
course,  the  technique  of  catering  to  it.  Technique. 
That’s  the  secret.  That’s  the  element  which  makes 
genius.  That  is  a  mystery  and  a  science. 

Technique  has  been  the  outstanding,  the  flaming, 
crying,  shrieking,  characteristic  of  the  American 
short  story.  Compound  a  bit  of  this  and  a  bit  of 
that  and  make  ’em  cry;  compound  a  bit  of  that  and 
a  bit  of  this  and  make  ’em  laugh.  There  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  plot,  a  technique  of  suspense,  a  technique 
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of  local  color,  and  a  technique  of  character  building. 
Our  short  story  is  interesting.  We  know  how  to  make 
it  interesting. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  literature?  Much. 
Synthetic  literature  is  an  emanation  of  synthetic  life. 
Shrieky  literature  is  an  emanation  of  shrieky  life. 
Jazz  has  its  need  and  its  driving  force.  Hasty,  jerky 
bits  of  writing  spring  from  a  life  running  over  into 
hasty,  jerky  bits  of  actions.  The  short  story,  as  it  has 
been,  has  been  characteristic  of  America.  The  short 
story,  both  in  manner  and  substance,  has  reflected 
the  spirit  of  America. 

As  it  has  been!  There  was  need  for  Washington 
Irving  with  his  leisurely  harking  back  to  Addison 
and  Steele  in  a  day  when  life  was  quiet  and  more 
or  less  genteel.  There  was  motive  in  Hawthorne- 
calm,  brooding  New  England,  baffled  by  a  New 
World,  coming  in  conflict  with  an  old,  Puritan 
world.  Sin  and  retribution.  The  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
Bleak,  pale  stories.  The  past  and  the  future  meet 
and  part  amicably.  Ostensibly. 

Forms  of  romance  change.  Temperaments  vary. 
Personal,  national,  universal  forces  push  subtly, 
surely,  powerfully,  one  force  more  powerful  than 
another  in  the  case  of  one  temperament  or  another. 
Poe’s  tragic  contribution — the  romance  of  death. 
Life  could  not  hold  him.  The  stream  of  Southward, 
Westward  expansion,  acquisition,  could  not  absorb 
him.  The  stream  of  romanticism  from  Europe  and 
from  his  own  soul  claimed  him.  Life  was  an  unin- 
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teresting  fable  j  he  could  make  his  own.  Dark  pits 
of  stories.  Pale  moons  of  stories.  But  that  was  not 
enough.  His  fertile  mind  could  hold  more  than 
fables.  It  could  rationalize;  it  could  analyze;  it 
could  construct  theories. 

Hence  his  theory  of  the  short  story — the  pillar  of 
our  edifice.  Work  for  “the  unique  or  single  effect.” 
Only  the  short  story  can  produce  a  single  effect.  One 
dominant  situation.  Everything  must  push  upward 
towards  the  climax.  A  compact  theory,  plausible  and 
breakable  when  it  has  served  its  purpose  and  time. 

Another  theory,  an  elaboration  of  the  first,  a 
super-structure.  The  discovery  of  the  short  story  as 
a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  an  era  in  history. 
Bret  Harte — setting  down  “Materials  for  the  Iliad 
that  is  yet  to  be  sung.”  The  romance  of  local  color ; 
the  marvel  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  a  certain  lo¬ 
cality,  and  the  marvelous  events  that  followed  the 
rush  of  adventures.  Time,  place,  and  heroic  char¬ 
acter.  Sentiment. 

Aldrich.  There  never  was  a  “Marjorie  Daw”;  but 
the  reader  believes  there  is  until  the  very  end.  Sur¬ 
prise.  Clever. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Romantic!  The 
scoundrel  should  not  have  said  what  he  did.  He  was 
sorry,  but  too  late.  A  lesson  in  patriotism.  Children, 
take  notice. 

Our  “O.  Henry.”  A  tired  man,  a  cynical  man,  a 
broken  man.  A  story  is  a  game.  You  play  it.  You 
juggle  with  threads  until  the  reader  applauds.  A 
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tear  and  a  laugh;  a  sigh  and  a  curse.  You  put  them 
in  a  hat  and  mix  them  up,  and  you  get  a  story  with 
a  throb,  with  a  twist.  The  cult  of  cleverness  estab¬ 
lished. 


yes,  certainly.  There  have  been  other  writers  with 
less  cleverness  and  more  sincerity;  with  less  theory 
and  more  accomplishment.  Now  and  then.  A  few 
memorable  stories;  a  few  great  ones.  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.  Ambrose  Bierce,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman, 
Henry  James,  Stephen  Crane,  Edith  Wharton.  .  .  . 

But  what  is  the  proportion  of  one  memorable 
story,  of  one  story  having  the  pulse  of  humanity, 
the  beat  of  art,  to  the  thousands  manufactured  every 
year  having  the  pulse  of  commerce,  the  beat  of  ar- 
tisanship?  Our  short  story.  Our  pride.  Our  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  form.  Tradition  plus  didacticism  plus  local 
color  plus  sentimentality  plus  a  surprise  ending,  a 
clever  denouement,  a  startling  twist  and  an  “all’s 
well.”  Empty  fables.  Fables  lacking  truth  and  art, 
lacking  reverence  for  life. 

A  man  who  was  editor  of  a  popular  magazine 
thus  summarizes  the  stories  he  had  passed  upon: 
“Briefly,  what  seemed  wrong  with  most  of  them  is 
that  they  lacked  dignity.  They  possessed  often  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  Cleverness  they  had,  and 
verve.  IVlany  of  them,  adroitness,  address  and  even 
charm.  But,  as  one  came  to  know  them  with  the 
familiarity  of  great  numbers,  it  appeared  plainly 
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that  the  chief  thing  they  lacked  was  the  reverence 
for  life — life  itself.”  1 


sherwood  anderson  has  a  deep  reverence  for  life. 
He  has  brought  to  the  American  short  story  the 
simple  faith  of  a  worshiper  of  art.  He  has  deliber¬ 
ately  ignored  all  the  traditions  of  mechanics.  He  has 
come  with  fresh  substance  and  has  been  seeking  ever 
since  to  give  to  it  adequate  form.  The  fable  of  life 
is  in  his  stories.  There  is  an  eagerness,  a  passionate 
longing  to  transmit  his  thoughts,  his  vision,  his  peo¬ 
ple,  himself.  In  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  artisan- 
ship  is  forgotten,  as  if  it  had  never  existed  in  our 
short  story. 

Anderson  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  revolted 
against  the  machine-made  story.  Others  have  felt  its 
coldness,  its  artificiality.  Anderson  is  not  the  only 
one  in  any  of  the  trends  he  represents.  No  one  is  an 
only  one;  there  are  always  others.  But  because  of  his 
influence,  the  revolt  has  gathered  momentum — has 
become  crystallized,  virile,  apparent.  “The  rigid  old 
shibboleths  about  how  a  good  story  must  be  written 
are  disintegrating  before  the  attacks  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  writers  who,  building  upon  the  best  in 
their  dower,  boldly  declare  in  their  work  that  a  more 
important  criterion  is  the  vital  statement  of  the  terms 

1  Henry  James  Forman:  “Malnutrition  Affecting  the  Short  Story.” 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review,  June  24,  1923. 
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of  human  life  and  conflict  as  the  author  censors 
them.”  1 

That  Anderson  was  aware  of  the  existing  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  short  story  is  clear  from  his  own  state¬ 
ment  in  Brentano’s  Book  Chat  (1921):  “.  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  you  know  that  the  short  story  form  has  be¬ 
come  among  us  very  much  what  I  call  corrupt.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  short  stories  sought  what  they  called  the 
story  with  a  kick  in  it.  Plots  for  short  stories  were 
found  and  about  these  plots  our  writers  sought  to 
hang  a  semblance  of  reality  to  life.  The  plot,  how¬ 
ever,  being  uppermost  in  the  writer’s  minds,  what 
we  got  was  a  snappy,  entertaining,  artificial  thing, 
forgotten  completely  an  hour  after  it  was  read. 

“Perhaps  because  of  a  native  laziness,  I  found 
myself  unable  to  think  up  plots.  To  try  to  do  so 
bored  me  unspeakably.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  all  about  me  human  beings  living  their  lives 
and  in  the  process  of  doing  so  creating  drama.  .  .  . 

“I  have  tried  to  clutch  at  it  and  reproduce  in 
writing  some  of  that  drama.  .  .  .” 

The  emphasis  on  plot,  the  yarn,  the  fable  is  gone. 
Instead,  “His  short  stories  are  studies  in  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  a  tired  people  stirring  with  the  first  hints 
of  a  new  and  freer  life.”  "  The  sketch,  the  incident, 
the  little  study  in  character,  mood  or  theme,  has 
come  to  the  fore.  Even  a  considerable  public  has 

1  Gerald  Hewes  Carsons:  The  Bookman,  April,  1924. 

2  Edward  J.  O’Brien:  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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been  developed  that  can  find  entertainment  in  an 
artistic  slice  of  life,  the  passionate  brooding  of  a 
soul,  rather  than  the  mere  weaving  of  a  narrative. 

In  this,  too,  Anderson  can  be  said  to  be  a  pioneer. 
Approaching  closest  the  social  and  psychic  rumblings 
of  a  new  day  in  the  nation,  he  has  had  to  grope  for 
a  new  form  to  suit  his  substance.  There  is  perplexity 
in  this  material  and  there  is  perplexity  in  his  form. 
Sometimes  there  emerges  formlessness.  There  is  in¬ 
tensity — the  intensity  which  always  accompanies  a 
new  discovery  whether  it  be  that  of  a  new  idea  or  a 
new  religion.  Through  Anderson  speak  people  who 
have  brooded,  quietly,  in  loneliness.  They  must 
speak,  and  have  not  the  patience  to  wait  until  their 
thoughts  are  set  down  properly,  logically.  They  di¬ 
gress.  The  past  and  the  present  and  the  future 
become  confused.  There  is  no  clear  demarkation  be¬ 
tween  the  antecedent  action  and  the  action  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  story.  There  is  an  impression  that  the  story 
is  not  written,  not  thought  out,  but  that  it  tumbles 
out,  that  it  has  been  forced  out  by  an  inner  passion, 
by  a  painful  necessity.  “One  got  a  bit  feverish  at 
times,”  Anderson  confesses,  “and  used  feverish 
words,  made  his  telling  too  turgid  or  too  wordy.” 
(A  Story  Teller’s  Story.) 

Three  volumes  of  short  stories  have  thus  far 
come  from  Anderson:  Wines  burg,  Ohio  has  become 
a  national  classic,  and  has  exerted  the  largest  influ¬ 
ence  upon  other  writers  of  the  short  story,  as  well 
as  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  Sherwood 
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Anderson  as  the  leading  exponent  of  our  short  story. 
It  was  Wines  burg  which  made  us  pause  over  our 
unquestioned  definition  of  the  short  story.  Perhaps, 
we  began  to  think,  a  short  story  is  not  really  some¬ 
thing  concocted  to  produce  an  effect.  Perhaps,  we 
thought,  having  read  Wines  burg,  a  short  story  is  so 
called  not  because  it  can  be  read  at  one  sitting,  or 
because  its  elements  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
the  maximum  effect  that  can  be  registered  at  one  sit¬ 
ting.  Perhaps,  we  thought,  a  short  story  has  more 
to  do  with  the  life  of  people  than  with  its  own  ele¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  it  is  so  called  merely  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  maximum  of  life  in  a  minimum  of  space. 

In  Wines  burg  we  have  a  group  of  short  stories 
which,  united  by  a  common  setting  and  a  univer¬ 
sality  of  experience,  render  vividly  the  life  of  a 
Mid-Western  community.  It  is  the  subjective,  the 
anthropological  counterpart  of  Main  Street.  We 
receive  practically  no  definite  outline  of  Winesburg. 
We  have  no  picture  of  its  exterior,  as  we  have  in 
Main  Street.  We  have  a  deeper,  a  finer  study  of 
character,  of  inner  brooding,  of  thwarted  desires,  of 
obscure  yearnings.  Main  Street  represents  the  revolt 
against  provincialism,  against  the  narrowness  and 
ugliness  of  our  citified  small  towns.  In  Gopher 
Prairie  there  is  no  comprehension  of  beauty.  There 
is  no  vision  beyond  that  of  commercial  success. 
There  is  no  appreciation  of  art  beyond  that  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Thanatopsis  Club.  In  Main  Street  we 
have  men  practicing  their  occupations — a  doctor,  a 
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hardware  dealer,  a  banker,  a  school-teacher,  a  drug¬ 
gist,  a  tailor.  In  Main  Street  we  have  a  list  of  ugly 
externals.  In  Winesburg,  we  have  a  group  of  men 
and  women  studied  for  their  inner,  subconscious  life 
— their  individual  life.  The  complexion  of  the  soul, 
rather  than  the  complexion  of  the  face,  comes  to  the 
surface.  Winesburg  is  an  expression  of  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit — even  the  spirit  of  Main  Street  yokels 
— over  matter. 

George  Willard,  the  reporter  on  the  Winesburg 
paper,  is  the  confidant  of  a  group  of  shy,  sensitive, 
lonely  people.  They  come  to  him  with  their  stories, 
and  he  listens  appreciatively,  sympathetically.  Be¬ 
neath  the  surface  reality  of  their  lives,  beneath  their 
occupations,  their  mannerisms,  their  superficialities 
of  thought  and  behavior,  there  is  a  higher  reality,  a 
finer  reality.  Main  Street  portrays  only  the  mean¬ 
ingless,  visionless,  ugly  reality.  Winesburg  portrays 
the  less  obvious  reality  which  lives  in  the  shriveled 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Anderson 
“writes  with  an  odd  gentleness.  His  embittered  eyes 
forgive.  Passion,  avarice,  futility,  and  the  lusts  of 
dead  hearts  darken  his  men  and  women.  But  he  bids 
them  hope.  There  is  no  cynicism  in  him.  He  covers 
the  barren  irony  of  his  scene  with  a  caress.”  1  With 
his  characteristic  honesty,  Anderson  himself  has  told 
us  (in  his  Notebook )  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
work.  “There  can  be  no  doubt,”  he  admits,  “that 

1  Ben  Hecht,  on  the  paper  cover  of  Winesburg,  Ohio.  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Library. 
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this  man,  with  his  sharp  journalistic  nose  for  news 
of  the  outer  surface  of  our  lives,  has  found  out  a  lot 
of  things  about  us  and  the  way  we  live  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  in  the  life  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  there 
are  forces  at  work  that  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Lewis.” 

These  forces  have  not  escaped  his  own  notice.  It 
is  one  thing  to  condemn;  another,  to  understand. 
Anderson  understands.  He  himself  had  been  silent 
for  so  many  years  that  he  can  sympathize  with  silent 
people,  with  obscure  people,  drifting  people.  He 
tells  us  the  story  of  Wing  Biddlebaum’s  hands. 
Wing  Biddlebaum  who  was  “striving  to  put  into 
words  the  ideas  that  had  been  accumulated  by  his 
mind  during  long  years  of  silence.”  This  story,  he 
tells  us,  “sympathetically  set  forth  .  .  .  would  tap 
many  strange,  beautiful  qualities  in  obscure  men.” 
He  tells  us  the  story  of  Dr.  Reefy,  “In  whom  there 
were  the  seeds  of  something  very  fine.”  But  the  soil 
of  Winesburg  is  not  favorable  to  the  sprouting  of 
these  fine  seeds.  There  is  a  coldness,  an  emptiness, 
in  our  communal  life  which  diffident  men  like  Dr. 
Reefy  cannot  share.  They  escape  into  themselves, 
develop  a  life  of  their  own,  become  “queer,”  gro¬ 
tesque.  The  thoughts,  odds  and  ends  that  Dr.  Reefy 
lived  with,  ran  out  onto  little  scraps  of  paper  which 
he  put  into  his  pockets  to  become  “round  hard  balls.” 
Only  occasionally,  perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime,  some 
one  comes  along  to  whom  one  can  read  what  is  on 
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these  “Paper  Pills” — one  who  can  understand,  who 
can  feel  “the  sweetness  of  the  twisted  apples.” 

Through  the  life  of  the  people  in  Winesburg, 
through  the  thoughts,  hopes  and  sorrows,  we  see 
what  has  happened  to  the  inner  life  of  America. 
Winesburg  is  the  reaction,  the  protest  against  pro¬ 
vincialism,  against  Puritanism,  against  the  sham  of 
our  community  life,  against  the  vulgarity  of  our 
social  ideals.  Sherwood  Anderson  gives  expression  to 
this  reaction — dramatically,  tenderly,  lyrically.  The 
tragedy  of  these  defeated  people  is  dear  to  him,  is 
beautiful.  They  may  be  failures,  but  it  is  heroic  to 
be  a  failure  in  our  “successful”  world.  “And  do  not 
let  him  become  smart  and  successful  either,”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Willard  prays  for  her  boy.  (“The  Mother.”) 
(Incidently,  Winesburg  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  own  mother,  “whose  keen  observation  on  the 
life  about  her  first  awakened  in  me  the  hunger  to 
see  beneath  the  surface  of  lives.”)  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
lard  through  her  own  tragedy  sees  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  She  is  proud  of  her  son.  She  is  proud  of  pre¬ 
cisely  those  qualities  in  him  that  mark  him  a  failure 
in  the  community.  “  ‘He  is  groping  about  trying  to 
find  himself,’  she  thought.  ‘He  is  not  a  dull  clod, 
all  words  and  smartness.  Within  him  there  is  a  se¬ 
cret  something  that  is  striving  to  grow.’  ” 

There  is  much  in  Winesburg  which  is  true,  much 
which  is  obscure,  and  much  which  is  pointless.  Re¬ 
bellion  is  not  always  organized,  not  always  clearly 
thought  out.  In  a  country  where,  for  instance,  sex 
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has  always  been  regarded  as  an  improper  topic  in 
literature,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  become 
highly  proper  when  the  reaction  sets  in.  The  people 
of  Winesburg,  these  lonely  souls  who  are  groping 
towards  the  light,  are  tortured  by  their  own  sex  in¬ 
hibitions.  Sometimes  their  story,  as  in  “The  Strength 
of  God”  and  “The  Teacher,”  is  highly  dramatic  and 
pathetic.  At  other  times,  as  in  “Respectability”  and 
“Nobody  Knows,”  it  is  crude  and  pointless.  But  this 
topic  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 

There  are  other  stories.  Stories  about  men  and 
stories  about  women.  Stories  about  lusts  and  passions 
and  strange,  hazy  quests.  Stories  of  bitterness  and 
twisted  lives  and  silent  dreams.  Through  them  all 
runs  the  major  story,  which  began  with  the  “most 
materialistic  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when 
wars  would  be  fought  without  patriotism,  when  men 
would  forget  God  and  only  pay  attention  to  moral 
standards,  when  the  will  to  power  would  replace 
the  will  to  serve  and  beauty  would  be  well-nigh 
forgotten  in  the  terrible  headlong  rush  of  mankind 
toward  the  acquiring  of  possessions.  .  .  .”  (“God¬ 
liness.”)  This  age  has  produced  neurotic  people, 
“over-sensitive  women  that  .  .  .  industrialism  .  .  . 
has  brought”  in  such  great  numbers  into  the  world. 
It  has  produced  loneliness  and  misunderstanding. 
It  has  frozen  human  relationship.  And,  inevitably, 
it  has  produced  Sherwood  Anderson,  the  man  who 
feels  that  before  such  people  “can  be  understood 
and  their  lives  made  livable,  much  will  have  to  be 
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done.  Thoughtful  books  will  have  to  be  written  and 
thoughtful  lives  lived  by  people  about  them. 
(“Surrender.”) 

Winesburg,  Ohio,  is  a  thoughtful  book.  There 
is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  boy  when  he  for  the 
first  time  takes  the  backward  view  of  life.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  moment  when  he  crosses  the  line  into 
manhood.”  Winesburg  signifies  the  arrival  of  this 
time  in  the  life  of  America.  It  is  a  backward  view 
of  life  5  it  is  the  crossing  of  the  line  into  manhood. 
And  just  as  to  the  boy  George  Willard  “the  sadness 
of  sophistication”  had  come,  just  so  do  we  find  the 
sadness  of  sophistication  in  the  work  of  Anderson. 
Winesburg  is  a  sad  book}  a  book  of  drab  little 
stories,  a  book  of  the  tragedy  of  our  life.  And  yet  it 
is  a  happy  book.  Its  appearance  was  a  happy  omen. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  sturdiness  of  the  spirit  of  a 
people.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  evolution  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  literature.  “One  shudders,”  remarks  Anderson, 
“at  the  thought  of  the  meaninglessness  of  life  while 
at  the  same  instant,  and  if  the  people  of  the  town 
are  his  people,  one  loves  life  so  intensely  that  tears 
come  into  the  eyes.”  Winesburg  is  a  book  of  pas¬ 
sionate  revolt — revolt  which  is  always  an  expression 
of  a  deep  love  of  life. 


in  The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  (1921),  we  have  a 
few  short  stories  whose  strength  cannot  be  disputed, 
even  by  those  critics  for  whom  Sherwood  Anderson 
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is  a  personification  of  evil.  The  first  story,  “I  Want 
to  Know  Why,”  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
short  stories  ever  produced  by  an  American  artist. 
In  it  we  have  Anderson’s  almost  uncanny  under¬ 
standing  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  Anderson’s  love 
of  horses.  Beauty  burns,  in  its  own  way,  in  its  own 
ideal.  “There  isn’t  anything  as  sweet  as  that  horse!” 
the  boy  narrator  cries  out.  “He  stands  at  the  post 
quiet  and  not  letting  on,  but  he  is  just  burning  up 
inside  ...  it  makes  you  ache  to  see  him.  It  hurts 
you.”  The  man  who  can  ride  this  horse,  the  man  who 
communes  with  beauty,  is  truly  a  god.  But  gods  tot¬ 
ter.  Gods  may  have  no  beauty  inside.  Jerry  Tillford 
may  be  the  jockey  of  “Sunstreak”  but  he  has  enough 
earthiness  to  entertain  on  his  lap  a  vulgar  woman  of 
the  streets.  Gods  totter.  And  then,  “at  the  tracks  the 
air  don’t  taste  as  good,  or  smell  as  good.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  a  man  like  Jerry  Tillford,  who  knows  what 
he  does,  could  see  a  horse  like  ‘Sunstreak’  run  and 
kiss  a  woman  like  that  the  same  day.  ...  I  keep 
thinking  about  it  and  it  spoils  looking  at  the  horses 
and  smelling  things  and  hearing  niggers  laugh  and 
everything.  .  .  .  What  did  he  do  it  for?  I  want  to 
know  why.”  A  first  encounter  with  Reality.  A  truly 
great  short  story. 

There  are  other  memorable  stories  in  this  book. 
Stories  written  with  passion,  with  fire  that  almost 
scorches.  Stories  that  reach  out,  searching,  corroding, 
into  the  tissues  of  our  life.  There  is  “The  Other 
Woman”  and  “The  Egg”;  “Unlighted  Lamps” ; 
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“Brothers”;  and  finally  “Out  of  Nowhere  Into 
Nothing.”  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  inconsequen¬ 
tial  stories — mere  artistic  exercises  and  unsuccessful 
allegories. 

In  a  way,  “Out  of  Nowhere  Into  Nothing”  sum¬ 
marizes  all  phases  of  Sherwood  Anderson’s  work. 
In  this  story  we  have  a  recapitulation  of  his  manner 
and  his  substance.  Here  we  have  the  inarticulateness 
of  character  that  we  found  in  Winesburg.  Here  we 
have  again  the  dreariness  of  Main  Street.  “Willow 
Spring  was  a  rather  meaningless,  dreary  town,  one 
of  thousands  of  such  towns  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Kansas,  Iowa.  .  .  .”  Here  we  have  the  An- 
dersonian  conviction  that  “I  have  always  missed  life. 
It  always  goes  away  from  me.”  Here  we  have  the 
rebellion  against  our  commercial  success,  in  which 
there  is  “a  deep-seated  vulgarity  involved.  .  .  .” 
Here  we  have  the  thought  of  the  battle  of  the  sexes. 
“Was  it  the  fate  of  women  to  be  consumed  by  men, 
and  of  men  to  be  consumed  by  women?”  (Reminis¬ 
cent  of  Strindberg.  Our  literature  is  catching  up. 
Our  life  is  evoking  old  motifs.)  Here  we  have  the 
consciousness  that  “perhaps  I  am  learning  to  think.” 
(“Tinking  is  hard,”  complains  O’Neill’s  Hairy  Ape. 
It  is,  when  one — man  or  nation — is  learning.)  And 
finally  we  have  Anderson  himself  in  the  figure  of 
Melville  Stoner,  who  “would  not  write  as  others 
do”  and  who  has  come  to  a  conviction  that  “we  know 
little  enough  here  in  America,  either  in  the  towns  or 
in  the  cities  ...  we  are  all  on  the  rush.  We  are 
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all  for  action.  I  sit  still  and  think.  .  .  .  Pd  tell 
what  every  one  thought.  It  would  startle  people, 
frighten  them  a  little,  eh?” 

Anderson  has  succeeded.  He  has  startled  people. 
He  does  not  write  as  others  have  done.  He  is  “an 
artist  working  with  a  repulsive  medium.  Repulsive  to 
whom?  To  the  public  at  large.”1  The  Triumph  of 
the  Egg  discloses  once  more  all  of  Anderson’s  pe¬ 
culiar  gifts,  his  remarkable  kinship  with  the  life  of 
his  nation  and  his  time.  Only  a  blind  public  can  say 
that  he  works  in  a  repulsive  medium,  a  public  blinded 
by  “old  thoughts  and  beliefs  planted  by  dead  men” 
(“Seeds”).  Anderson’s  stories  are  a  call — a  prophetic 
call — to  life  and  beauty,  to  the  nobility  of  life. 

“I  said  they  might  build  temples  to  their  lives. 

I  threw  my  words  at  faces  floating  in  a  street. 

I  said  that  life  was  life,  that  men  in  streets  and  cities  might 
build  temples  to  their  souls. 

I  said  they  might  build  temples  to  themselves.” 


Horses  and  Men  (1923)  contains  nine  “tales,  long 
and  short,  from  our  American  life.”  They  are  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Anderson’s  quest.  One  feels  the  wonder 
of  the  phenomenon  of  these  stories.  A  man  still 
searching,  after  seven  crowded  years  of  creative 
effort,  “with  these  nervous  and  uncertain  hands  .  .  . 
for  the  form  of  things  concealed  in  the  darkness.” 
Sometimes  he  finds  it;  sometimes  he  does  not.  But 

1  Joseph  Collins,  Taking  the  Literary  Pulse.  George  H.  Doran  Co. 
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even  the  failures  are  arresting,  sharp,  passionate. 

The  adolescent  motif  is  still  here — in  “I’m  a 
Fool,”  “The  Sad  Horn  Blowers,”  “An  Ohio  Pagan.” 
Weariness  is  here;  longing,  perplexity,  pathos  and 
irony.  More  experimentation  and  a  greater  lyricism. 
The  poetic  content  of  the  book  obtrudes  itself, 
softens  the  themes,  the  characters,  the  incidents; 
mellows  the  tone.  This  volume  of  short  stories  is  the 
closest  approach  to  nature  Anderson  has  made.  Men 
and  the  soil  from  which  they  have  sprung  have  an 
unbroken  kinship;  men  and  corn  and  trees  and  horses 
live  and  breathe  and  fill  the  air  with  their  proto¬ 
plasmic  din. 

Again  the  distinctive  stories  are  the  frankly  sub¬ 
jective  ones.  Where  Anderson  attempts  to  project 
characters  objectively  he  fails  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  other  story-tellers.  “Unused”  is  far  too  long  and 
too  ordinary — except  for  the  little  subjective  betray¬ 
als  of  the  author.  There  is  nothing  in  May  Edgeley’s 
life  to  warrant  describing  it  in  one  hundred  and  four 
pages.  Only  where  Anderson’s  Bidwell  creeps  in, 
where  his  symbolism,  his  hatred  of  ugliness  and  love 
of  beauty  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  story  does  it  be¬ 
come  animate.  It  is  a  little  piece  of  nature  which  is 
the  heroine;  and  the  cruelty  of  a  calloused,  visionless 
humanity  which  is  the  villain.  After  the  encounter  of 
these  two,  May  “was  afraid  of  everything  human.” 
May  died,  but  she  did  not  surrender,  for  even  in 
death  she  clutched  at  Beauty — a  “white  grotesque 
hat.  .  .  .  May  may  have  thought  the  hat  was  beau- 
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tiful.  She  may  have  thought  of  it  as  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  she  had  ever  seen  in  the  actuality  of  her 
life.” 

Horses  and  Men ,  like  Winesburg ,  is  a  happy  book. 
Inevitably  so.  Dead  people  do  not  protest,  do  not 
rise  up  again.  The  people  in  these  short  stories  do 
both.  They  cheat  death.  The  spirit  lives  in  them — 
the  spirit  of  Anderson,  perhaps — but  it  is  alive.  May 
Edgeley  dies  with  beauty  in  her  hand.  The  little 
swipe  in  “I’m  a  Fool”  never  comes  back  to  “the  nicest 
girl  I’ve  ever  seen  in  my  life,”  but  he  has  had  a 
glimpse  of  his  ideal  and  he  has  attained  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  he  is  a  “fool.”  All  his  life  he  had  gone  on 
boasting,  swaggering,  immersed  in  cheap  things,  his 
eyes  bent  upon  ugly  things.  But  there  dwelt  some¬ 
where  within  him  an  ideal  and  suddenly  he  perceived 
it  and  it  flamed  forth  exultant  and  majestic.  His  past 
self,  his  ugly  self,  divides  him  from  his  ideal,  but  he 
is  no  longer  pleased  with  his  ugly  self.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  same  daring  in  theme  and  treatment 
that  characterized  Anderson’s  earlier  stories.  “The 
Man  Who  Became  a  Woman”  is  perhaps  the  most 
daring  study  of  adolescent  manifestation  of  the  sex 
instinct  in  the  short  story  form.  There  is  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  timidity,  and  the  wonder  of  the  boy.  The 
story  is  dramatic,  powerful,  memorable.  It  has  auto¬ 
biographical  passages  that,  in  the  case  of  Anderson, 
always  lend  charm.  It  has  snatches  of  lyrical  beauty 
that  are  unforgettable. 

This  book,  too,  with  all  its  beauty  and  with  all  its 
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awkwardness,  with  all  its  simplicity  and  with  all  its 
occasional  supermaturity,  is  an  epitome  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  “What — a  great  fellow,  nearly  six  feet  tall  now, 
and  crying  in  the  darkness  .  .  .  like  a  child!”  An 
apt  symbolization  of  America  where  “Life  became  a 
procession  of  days.  .  .  .”  and  where  “One  could 
now  have  conversations,  understand  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  the  eternal  childishness  of  oneself  and 
others.”  (“The  Sad  Horn  Blowers.”) 


Horses  and  Men  is  dedicated  to  Theodore  Dreiser. 
There  is  a  tender  tribute  to  the  man,  in  whom  “some¬ 
thing  gray  and  bleak  and  hurtful,  that  has  been  in 
the  world  perhaps  forever,  is  personified.  .  .  .”  Un¬ 
consciously  perhaps,  Anderson  assigns  to  Dreiser  a 
position  in  American  literature  which  he  too  is  des¬ 
tined  to  occupy.  “He  is  old  in  spirit  and  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  life,  so  he  tells  about  it  as  he 
sees  it,  simply  and  honestly.  The  tears  run  down  his 
cheeks  and  he  folds  and  refolds  the  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  and  shakes  his  head.  .  .  .  The  feet  of  Theo¬ 
dore  are  making  a  path.  .  .  .  Presently  the  path  will 
be  a  street.  .  .  .  Along  the  street  will  run  children, 
shouting,  ‘Look  at  me.  See  what  I  and  my  fellows 
of  the  new  day  have  done’ — forgetting  the  heavy 
feet  of  Dreiser.”  The  children  of  the  new  day,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  short  story,  will  run  along  the  street 
— they  will  write  of  sex 5  they  will  write  of  futility; 
they  will  write  of  the  pathos  of  life;  they  will  write 
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of  what  they  feel  and  think — forgetting,  maybe,  that 
Sherwood  Anderson  made  the  short  story  a  vehicle 
for  the  transmission  of  genuine  thought  and  emotion. 

Our  short  story  indeed!  At  last.  Our  story  writers 
have  been  content  to  go  on  weaving  fancy  little 
fables,  graded  little  fables,  depending  upon  the  “cul¬ 
ture”  of  the  periodical  for  which  they  wrote.  Our 
story  writers  have  come  in  types,  in  droves,  in  tribes. 
They  have  been  “Westerners”  and  “Easterners”  and 
“Alaskans”  and  “South  Sea  Islanders”  and  “North- 
westerners.”  They  have  been  experts  in  Romance  and 
Sport  and  Crime  and  Adventure  and  Ghosts  and 
Humor  and  Business  and  Success  and  Manners.  They 
have  specialized  and  have  been  satisfied  with  their 
specialties.  And  now  the  time  of  dissatisfaction  with 
fanciful  specialties  has  come.  Our  story  writers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  “One  has  first  of  all  to  face 
one’s  materials,  accept  fully  the  life  about,  quit  run¬ 
ning  off  in  fancy  to  India,  to  England,  to  the  South 
Seas,”  that  “We  Americans  have  to  begin  to  stay  in 
spirit  at  least,  at  home.”  The  writer  of  football  stories 
comes  to  Anderson  with  a  woeful  little  story  of  his 
own.  “What  a  man  wants  is  to  be  able,  sometime  in 
my  life,  to  do  something  well — to  do  some  piece  of 
work  finely  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  it — to  know 
the  feel  of  a  thing  growing  into  a  life  of  its  own 
under  my  fingers,  eh?”  (A  Story  Teller’s  StoryS) 

The  character  of  this  writer  of  football  yarns  is  a 
remarkably  apt  illustration,  perhaps  an  unconscious 
symbolization,  of  the  progress  of  our  short  story. 
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“Well,  you  see,”  he  explains  to  Anderson,  “when  I 
wrote  my  first  football  story  it  was  fun.  I  was  a  boy 
wanting  to  be  a  football  hero  and,  as  I  could  not 
become  one  in  fact,  I  became  one  in  fancy.  It  was  a 
boy’s  fancy,  but  now  I’m  a  man  and  want  to  grow 
up.  Something  inside  me  wants  to  grow  up.”  Yes,  it 
was  fun,  but  a  time  comes — inevitably — when  it 
wants  to  grow  up.  It  has  wanted  to  grow  up  for  some 
time,  even  before  Anderson.  There  have  been  at¬ 
tempts,  but  they  were  met  with  coldness,  with  hos¬ 
tility,  with  laughter.  “They  won’t  let  me,”  complains 
the  same  football-story  writer.  “Look,  my  hands  are 
the  hands  of  a  middle-aged  man,  and  the  skin  on 
the  back  of  my  neck  is  wrinkled  like  an  old  man’s.” 

They  wouldn’t  let  Anderson  either.  But  he  broke 
away,  wouldn’t  be  stopped.  He  has  fought.  He  has 
dared.  He  has  wandered  in  strange  paths,  unusual, 
unfrequented  paths.  He  has  created  things  for  the 
love  of  creating.  He  has  said  things  that  a  short  story 
writer,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game  and  tradition, 
should  not  say.  He  has  spoken  of  himself  and  for 
himself.  And  a  new  short  story  has  emerged.  The 
American  short  story,  through  his  efforts,  is  receiving 
a  new  tradition.  Year  after  year  he  has  gone  on  writ¬ 
ing  in  his  own  way,  creating  new  forms,  enlarging 
and  vitalizing  the  substance  of  a  trivial,  frivolous 
genrey  until  Mr.  O’Brien  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
he  had  trouble  in  finding  some  one  to  whom  he  could 
dedicate  his  collection  of  The  Best  Short  Stones  of 
1922.  “I  could  not  inscribe  it  to  our  Mr.  Anderson 
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always,”  he  wrote  to  Oliver  Herford,  “and  yet  he 
insisted  upon  writing  the  best  stories  year  after  year.” 

Year  after  year!  But  even  if  Sherwood  Anderson 
does  not  himself  write  a  single  other  short  story  of 
value — if  he  should  stop  with  what  he  has  already 
written — his  influence  would  entitle  him  to  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  all  serious  workers  in  the  short  story,  of  all 
lovers  of  the  short  story,  of  all  lovers  of  American 
literature.  He  has  brought  an  age  of  sincerity,  of 
honesty,  of  artistic  integrity,  into  a  frail,  vulgarized 
medium — into  the  American  Short  Story. 
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Chapter  5 


AN  INDIAN  SUMMER  SPRING 

in  one  way  the  history  of  American  civilization  has 
been  the  history  of  woman’s  dress.  The  Puritan 
woman,  high-necked  and  long-sleeved,  has  become 
the  “flapper,”  neckless  and  sleeveless.  The  jests  of 
our  comic  strips  and  weeklies  reflect  a  condition. 
“She  was  fashionably  attired  in  a  state  of  undress.” 
“Think  of  the  indecency  of  exposing  your  ears,  my 
dear!”  “Where  can  I  get  a  petticoat?” — “Have  you 
tried  the  curio  museum,  Ma’am?”  The  Puritan 
woman  was  a  bonneted,  legless  creature,  perpetually 
striving  to  hide  the  mystery  of  her  sex;  the  modern 
American  woman  has  cut  and  frizzed  her  hair,  the 
“crown  and  glory  of  womanhood,”  and  is  disporting 
herself  in  a  one-piece  bathing  suit. 

It  took  three  centuries  to  work  this  transformation. 
It  is  not  yet  entirely  accomplished.  There  still  are 
women  who  believe  it  “unwomanly”  to  disclose  the 
anatomical  outlines  of  the  body;  there  still  are 
women  who  blush  the  traditional  crimson  when  they 
are  referred  to  as  bipeds.  They  insist  on  being 
“limbed.”  But  such  women  to-day  are  to  an  extent 
martyrs  in  a  lost  cause.  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
very  community  whose  stability  they  are  intent  on 
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maintaining  as  “old-fashioned,”  as  “queer,”  as,  in 
the  contemptuous  diction  of  Maizie  and  Daisy  and 
Suzan,  “back  numbers.” 

It  took  three  centuries  to  destroy  the  idea  that  the 
human  body  is  a  thing  of  shame  and  sin — and  the 
idea  is  not  fully  destroyed  yet.  It  has  been  pushed 
into  the  back-rooms  of  consciousness,  and  it  comes  to 
the  fore  periodically  in  the  pulpit,  in  editorials,  in 
conventions  of  patriotic  and  respectable  societies,  in 
“drives”  and  “revivals”  and  in  the  ire  of  reformers 
and  self-respecting,  conservative  critics.  Of  course, 
we  have  always  known  that  men  and  women  had 
bodies  and  that  these  bodies  had  some  relation  to  the 
events  of  our  sojourn  on  this  sinful  sphere,  but  this 
relation  has  always  been  conceived  of  as  being  dire  to 
the  welfare  of  the  soul.  And  the  soul,  of  course,  has 
been  the  major  preoccupation  of  our  existence. 

But  evidently,  judging  by  the  state  of  alarm 
among  the  watchers  of  our  spiritual  estate,  our  pre¬ 
occupation  has  not  availed.  The  body,  alas,  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  everywhere  and  the  soul,  the  precious  meta¬ 
physical  soul,  has  never  been  in  greater  need  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Everywhere  vice  is  having  its  heyday.  Men 
and  women  behave  themselves  as  no  men  and  women 
ought  to  behave.  His  Satanic  Majesty  rules  us  all. 
Compare  the  divorce  rates  for  1626  and  1926.  Our 
dress,  our  speech,  our  amusements,  our  thoughts,  our 
shows,  our  literature — are  they  pure?  Quo  vadis 
A  meric  e? 

Our  literature.  “Advanced,”  pathological,  erotic, 
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filthy,  ugly,  reeking  with  sex.  Anathemas  on  Freud. 
Deport  the  alien  influence.  Bring  the  vice  squad. 
Reaffirm  the  tenets  of  Anglo-Saxon  idealism  and 
Nordic  culture.  Ah,  for  the  days  of  the  Mathers! 
Thank  goodness  all  our  literature  is  not  that  way. 
Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Zane  Grey  are  still  selling, 
and  it  wasn’t  so  very  long  ago  that  In  His  Stefs  sold 
something  like  twenty  million  copies.  Ben  Hur  as  a 
moving  picture  is  “packing  them  in.”  But,  still,  these 
new  writers  are  dangerous 3  they  have  no  spiritual¬ 
ity — and  they  are  serious.  Suppression  seems  to  do 
no  good.  They  raise  a  great  deal  of  noise  3  they  speak 
in  the  name  of  Art.  Art!  What  is  Art  when  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  soul  is  threatened? 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  most  outrageous,  one  of  the 
most  shameless  of  these  apostles  of  the  body.  Let  us 
take  Sherwood  Anderson.  Out  of  the  Middle  West 
he  has  come,  ignorant — no,  not  ignorant,  but  care¬ 
less,  even  defiant,  of  our  taboos.  He  discusses  things 
no  maker  of  literature  had  dared  discuss  in  quite  that 
way.  Why,  the  man  talks  about  sex!  Openly,  frankly, 
indelicately.  He  talks  about  it  often,  as  if  there  were 
no  worthier  subjects  for  story-making.  He  has  a  sex 
mania  3  he  is  obsessed.  Call  the  Doctor.  Doc,  what 
does  this  madman  say?  Why,  that  “Life  is  sex,  death 
is  sex  repression  3  living  is  sex  awareness,  pleasure  is 
sex  indulgence  3  beauty  is  sex  realization,  salvation  is 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  sex  sensibili- 
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ties.”  1  And  does  he  really  say  all  of  that,  the  unholy 
one?  The  Doctor  nods.  Why  does  he  say  these 
things?  The  Doctor  is  silent. 

If  only  this  fellow  Anderson  were  the  only  one 
who  has  gone  mad  we  could  silence  him.  We  could 
lock  him  up,  muzzle  him,  cry  him  off  the  public 
highway.  But  he  isn’t.  He  is  one  of  many,  perhaps 
the  worst  one  of  the  lot,  but  still  he  is  not  alone. 
There’s  that  fellow  Cabell,  a  Virginian,  mind  you. 
Have  you  read  his  Jurgen ?  You  don’t  say!  And 
there’s  Masters — a  lawyer,  they  say — who  writes 
such  a  horrible  book  as  the  Spoon  River  Anthology. 
What  is  it  anyway?  It  isn’t  poetry.  It  doesn’t  sound 
a  bit  like  Longfellow.  I  suppose  it’s  that  horrible 
Whitmanic  stuff.  And  there’s  that  woman  Atherton. 
Fancy  a  lady  writing  about  glands!  And  there’s  that 
whole  group  of  youngsters — Easterners,  Western¬ 
ers,  Northerners,  Southerners — writing  about  the 
most  unheard-of  things.  A  New  Englander  among 
them,  too — and  maybe  more  than  one.  Have  you 
seen  O’Neill’s  Different?  It’s  a  story  about  a  sex- 
starved  woman.  And  have  you  seen  his  Desire  Under 
the  Elms ?  I  wonder  what  they  will  be  writing  about 
next. 

I  wonder.  Why,  even  those  writers  who  have 
always  been  friendly  towards  literary  rebels  are  re¬ 
volting  against  this  modern  sex-obsession.  Even 

1  Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  “Exponent  of  Crudity  as  a  Current  Literary 
Quality.”  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review,  June  24,  1923. 
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Theodore  Dreiser  himself.  He  admits  that  he,  too, 
is  “sick  of  the  exaggeration  of  sex  in  our  novels  of 
to-day.” 1  Dreiser  himself.  Dreiser,  whose  Sister 
Carrie  and  J ennie  Gerhardt  exploded  like  bombs  in 
the  Puritans’  camp;  whose  Titan  and  Genius  are  still 
unobtainable  in  most  public  libraries;  Dreiser  who 
has  been  hounded  by  vice  squads  and  moral  critics — 
why,  let’s  use  Dreiser  as  spokesman  for  morality. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Prize 
Stories  of  1923  Dreiser  is  used  to  prove  that  life  in 
America  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  Russian  manner. 
And  now  let  us  use  Dreiser  to  prove  that  sex  does  not 
lend  itself  to  treatment  in  literature.  Oh,  but  Dreiser 
did  not  stop  with  the  phrase  quoted.  He  went  on. 
“But,”  he  continued,  “the  person  who  ignores  sex  is 
as  much  of  a  fool  as  the  person  who  over-emphasizes 
it.  You  can’t  write  a  novel  of  realism  and  let  sex 
out  of  the  picture  even  as  you  can’t  write  a  novel 
full  of  sex  and  call  it  realism.  (Irvin)  Cobb  said  that 
our  younger  novelists  are  writing  about  sex  as  if  sex 
had  just  been  discovered.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
just  been  discovered  in  American  life  and  letters.” 

and,  as  usual,  Theodore  Dreiser  said  something  that 
is  pivotal  in  any  interpretation  of  America  to-day. 
It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  discover  that  sex  is  a 
force  both  in  life  and  letters.  The  Puritanic  concep- 

1  “Mr.  Dreiser  Passes  Judgment  on  American  Literature.”  N.  Y. 
Times  Book  Review ,  December  23,  1923. 
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tion  of  sin  and  evil  and  the  worship  of  the  god  Re¬ 
spectability  have  prevented  an  earlier  discovery. 
What  normally  mere  children  discover  we  are  stum¬ 
bling  upon  when  we  are  getting  bald-headed.  What 
the  Greeks  knew;  what  the  Romans  knew;  what 
the  French  have  always  known; — we  are  beginning 
to  know.  May  not  our  young  writers  be  pardoned  if 
they  display  all  the  excesses,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
recent  discovery?  May  they  not  be  forgiven  if  ele¬ 
mentary  facts,  simple,  commonplace  phenomena  that 
elicited  hardly  a  passing  interest  in  Athens,  Sparta, 
or  the  mead  hall  of  Beowulf  s  time  strike  them  with 
the  force  of  revelation? 

America  could  not  discover  the  facts  of  bodily  life 
when  it  was  a  child.  It  never  had  a  normal  childhood. 
The  Puritans  who  came  to  New  England  were  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  European  Renaissance,  from  the 
“lewdness”  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  from 
ungodliness,  from  laughter,  from  irreligion.  They 
established  a  community  governed  by  all  the  stern 
Thou  Shalt  Nots  that  asceticism  had  been  able  to  in¬ 
vent.  They  encouraged  thrift  and  moderation  and 
exorcised  pleasure  as  the  snare  of  the  demon.  Life 
was  work,  obedience,  worship;  Joy  came  only  when 
the  body  had  been  cast  off. 

But  children  will  be  children.  Little  girls  will 
peep  into  Pandora  boxes  and  little  boys  will  scribble 
things  on  fences.  Even  Puritan  little  girls  and  boys. 
If  literature  does  work  on  the  principle  of  catharsis, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  slumbering  wish  in  the 
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hearts  of  most  Puritan  ladies  in  post-Revolutionary 
days  was  to  be  seduced.  The  seduction  theme  was  the 
circulation  magnet  of  the  magazines  and  ladies’  books 
of  the  period.  The  first  American  novel,  published 
in  1789,  was  a  “seduction”  novel,  and  it  was 
promptly  suppressed  in  Boston.  But  Charlotte  T em- 
fle,  another  sex  novel,  has  sold  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  editions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  always  been  a 
silent  revolt — a  sneaking,  pitiful  revolt — against  the 
Puritanic  ideal  in  life  and  literature.  Some  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  it  in  orgies  of  prayer  j  others,  in  vulgar 
smirks  and  spicy  jests  j  still  others,  the  Brahmins  in 
the  tower,  in  an  indulgence  of  Catullus.  There  has 
ever  been  the  guilty  whisper,  the  suggestive  snicker, 
the  blushing  look.  The  biological  basis  of  life  has 
been  ruled  out  of  public  discussion  and  featured  in 
underground  licentiousness.  Whatever  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  sex  our  youth  has  picked  up  has  been 
through  its  own  instincts,  through  innuendoes, 
through  furtive  glances,  through  sinful  curiosity. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  our  literature  has  finally 
come  to  reflect  our  sex  life,  it  presents  a  painful, 
abnormal  thing?  Our  literature  has  been  entertain¬ 
ment,  sermon,  soporific,  but  not  a  criticism  nor  a 
picture  of  life.  The  Puritans  in  America  and  the 
Puritans  that  remained  and  multiplied  in  England 
have  dominated  American  literature.  Sin  must  be 
punished  has  been  their  cry.  The  Scarlet  Letter , 
Adam  Bede}  even  Anna  Karenina ,  have  received  offi- 
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cial  approval.  In  each  the  breaking  of  a  sex  conven¬ 
tion  results  in  calamity  to  the  offenders.  Sin  and 
retribution. 

And  yet  it  was  inevitable  that  we  should  progress, 
that  a  more  serious  revolt  should  break  out.  Educa¬ 
tion,  for  one  thing,  has  done  part  of  its  work.  The 
progress  of  science  has  reached  the  schools.  Biology, 
psychology,  hygiene,  physiology  are  taught  every¬ 
where.  Knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  “humours”  is 
coming  in — still  to  a  limited  extent — through  legiti¬ 
mate  channels.  Science  and  invention  and  the  ever- 
reaching  spirit  of  commerce  have  destroyed  isolation 3 
our  provincialism  is  breaking  down.  The  world  be¬ 
yond  has  been  discovered.  An  increasing  number  of 
people  are  discovering  new  ideas,  a  new  reality,  a  new 
realism,  a  new  frankness.  Wars  have  come  and  have 
obtruded  sex,  as  wars  always  do.  Our  literature  has 
begun  to  record  changes  3  it  has  changed. 

Progress,  of  course,  is  gradual.  Its  steps  can  not 
always  be  traced.  It  writes  no  diary  of  its  movements. 
On  one  fine  day  a  great  change,  a  result  of  numer¬ 
ous  little  ones,  is  recorded.  Theodore  Dreiser  be¬ 
comes  tolerable,  even  quotable,  and,  finally,  a  “best 
seller,”  but  others,  newer  ones,  who  haven’t  yet 
fought  their  way  to  the  top,  receive  the  ire  of  preju¬ 
dice.  Once  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  vicious  “influ¬ 
ence”  and  now  Dreiser  has  become  “possible.”  Truly 
the  ways  of  progress  are  dark  and  mysterious. 

Another  example:  Edwin  Markham,  who  once 
himself  defied  society  by  writing  a  revolutionary 
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poem,  now  writes  an  indignant  article  on  ccThe  Deca¬ 
dent  Tendency  in  Current  Fiction.”  1  He  is  truly 
indignant  that  modern  fiction  both  in  England  and 
America  is  “a  filthy  current  of  sex-obsession,  tainted 
with  dregs  of  sex-perversion — a  current  that  spreads 
pestilence  wherever  its  putrid  waters  flow.”  He  cries 
in  fear:  “All  that  religion  and  the  higher  poetry 
have  labored  for  since  the  caveman  is  by  them  ob¬ 
literated.”  He  mentions  no  names,  but  it  is  plain 
from  his  analysis  of  certain  specific  novels,  that  by 
“by  them”  he  means  D.  H.  Lawrence,  W.  L. 
George,  H.  G.  Wells,  May  Sinclair,  James  Branch 
Cabell,  Gertrude  Atherton,  and  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son.  The  fine  old  man  is  bewildered,  overcome  by 
what  he  reads.  “Why  this  recrudescence  of  sex- 
excess,”  he  asks,  “when  we  have  so  much  progress 
in  other  directions?  Polygamy  is  now  left  to  the 
‘unspeakable  Turk,’  and  even  he  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
nounce  this  chanticleer  superfluity  of  wives.”  Verily 
the  world  is  a  puzzling  place  for  some! 

And  yet  even  Mr.  Markham  has  progressed.  He 
likes  Sudermann’s  Song  of  Songs ,  and  cites  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  artistic  and  proper  use  of  “the 
facts.”  Evidently  he  has  forgotten  what  happened 
both  in  England  and  America  when  this  novel  was 
first  translated  into  English.  The  epithet  “obscene” 
was  much  in  evidence. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  upon  the  vagaries 
of  progress.  Will  Sherwood  Anderson  come  to  be 

1  Current  History ,  August,  1923. 
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used,  say  fifteen  years  later,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
proper  use  of  “the  facts.”  Meanwhile,  the  editor  of 
an  English  sporting  paper  recently  spent  four  months 
in  an  English  jail  for  writing  a  review  of  Many 
Marriages. 

it  is  typical — this  anxiety  over  the  “proper  use  of 
the  facts.”  It  has  kept  us  from  ascertaining  what  the 

I  facts  were.  As  recently  as  a  dozen  years  ago,  John 
Macy  wrote  of  America  as  a  country  “crying  out  for 
those  who  will  record  it,  satirize  it,  chant  it.  As  lit¬ 
erary  material,  it  is  virgin  land,  ancient  as  life  and 
fresh  as  a  wilderness.”  1  And  this  in  spite  of  three 
centuries  of  scribbling j  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  produced  more  literary  artizans  per 
capita  than  any  other  country  on  earth.  Mr.  Macy  in 
his  whimsical  manner,  petitioned  the  Muses  “for 
twelve  novelists,  ten  poets,  and  eight  dramatists,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.”  The 
Muses  have  not  been  quite  so  generous,  but  they 
have  heard.  We  are  having  writers  whom  we  should 
have  had  before.  They  are  ascertaining  and  stating 
boldly  simple  facts  which  we  were — still  are — afraid 
to  permit  any  one  to  ascertain  and  “make  use  of.”  We 
are  a  bit  belated.  Dawn  had  long  passed  before  child¬ 
hood  came;  morning  was  a  dying  flush  before  ado¬ 
lescence  came. 

It  was  Walt  Whitman  who  discovered  the  body — 

1  The  Spirit  of  American  Literature.  The  Modern  Library. 
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and  we  burned  his  leaves.  He  discovered  it  curiously, 
wonderingly,  as  a  child  discovers  his  five  toes  and  five 
fingers  and  his  eyes  and  nose,  and  he  chuckled  with 
pride.  Just  as  a  child  proudly  exhibits  each  item  of 
his  discovery:  “See,  I  have  a  little  toe 3  and  I  have 
another  one  and  another  one  and  another  one  and 
another  one  3  and  I  have  five  of  them  on  my  other 
foot  3  and  I  have  a  nose  too  3  and  I  have  one  eye  here 
and  one  eye  here 5  and  I  have” —  just  as  a  child  at 
such  stage  Walt  Whitman  itemized  the  parts  of  his 
body,  proudly,  gloryingly.  “Examine  these  limbs,” 
he  cried,  “  .  .  .  They  are  cunning  in  tendon  and 
nerve.”  He  grew  ecstatic  with  contemplation.  He 
chanted: 

O  my  body!  I  dare  not  desert  the  likes  of  you  in  other  men  and 
women,  nor  the  likes  of  the  parts  of  you, 

Man’s,  woman’s,  child’s,  youth’s,  wife’s,  husband’s,  mother’s,  fa¬ 
ther’s,  young  man’s,  young  woman’s  poems. 

Head,  neck,  hair,  ears,  drop  and  tympan  of  the  ears, 

Eyes,  eye-fringes,  iris  of  the  eye,  eyebrows,  and  the  waking  or 
sleeping  of  the  lids, 

Mouth,  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  roof  of  the  mouth,  jaws,  and  the 
jaw-hinges, 

Nose,  nostrils  of  the  nose,  and  the  partition, 

O  I  say  these  are  not  the  parts  and  poem's  of  the  body  only,  but 
of  the  soul, 

O  I  say  now  these  are  the  soul! 

The  simplicity  of  Walt  Whitman  is  the  simplicity 
of  childhood.  His  ingenuous  rapture  is  genuine.  Only 
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a  community  utterly  blind  with  hatred  and  fear  of 
bodily  health  and  vigor  could  read  into  his  poems 
guilt  and  depravity,  just  as  only  a  highly  self-con¬ 
scious  and  guilty  adult  can  detect  anything  immoral 
in  a  little  child’s  innocent  inventory  of  the  parts  of 
his  body. 

What  really  brought  the  storm  upon  Whitman 
was  his  negation  of  Puritan  dualism.  The  body  could 
not  be  part  of  the  soul;  the  spirit  and  the  body  were 
two  separate  entities,  always  at  war.  Whitman’s  One¬ 
ness  was  against  him — this  and  his  unorthodox  style. 
In  Whitman  we  see  once  more  the  old  phenomenon 
of  substance  seeking  its  own  form.  Whitman  had 
discovered  healthy,  joyful,  vigorous  facts  of  life  and 
he  went  back  to  a  vigorous,  primitive  time  in  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  race  for  his  line  and  stanza.  His  dis¬ 
covery  of  Biblical  rhythms,  his  boldness,  his  insistence 
on  carrying  back  a  devitalized  race  to  communion 
with  nature  and  the  fundamentals  of  existence — 
these  “eccentricities”  of  his  marked  him  as  a  Pagan 
and  licentious  barbarian. 

Whitman  discovered  the  body  but  not  sex — except 
in  so  far  as  sex  is  a  part  of  the  body.  “A  Woman 
Waits  For  Me”  is  a  restatement  of  the  Biblical  sanc¬ 
tity  of  begetting.  Whitman  states,  catalogues,  chants. 
Sex  is  the  miracle  that  the  body  is.  He  does  not  ques¬ 
tion,  brood,  blush,  mutter,  weep,  analyze.  He  has  no 
adolescent  “stretchings.”  He  is  not  conscious  of  the 
myriad  dark,  tragic  and  comic  manifestations  of  pro¬ 
toplasmic  hunger. 
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It  was  Theodore  Dreiser  who  first  discovered,  or 
who,  at  least,  was  the  first  to  reflect  boldly  and  com¬ 
prehensively  the  aspects  of  sex  in  our  complex  social 
organism.  His  massive  novels  reproduce  our  com¬ 
mercial  bedlam  with  all  its  gigantic  futility.  Sex  in 
this  bedlam,  like  all  other  energies  of  man,  spends 
itself  beating  against  bars — a  thwarted,  pathetic,  de¬ 
feated  thing.  But  only  the  external  aspects  are  visible. 
On  Dreiser’s  epic  canvases  the  inner  complexion  of 
sex  finds  little  expression.  Everywhere  figures  and 
enterprise  5  everywhere  men  and  women  and  insti¬ 
tutions  molded  by  the  giant  Industry.  The  sweep  is 
too  large  for  subtle  analysis  of  underlying  motives, 
for  intqnse  search  into  any  one  motive.  Dreiser 
walks  through  a  vast  land  of  hard,  solid  objects. 
The  soft,  fragile  flesh  underneath,  the  twitching 
nerves,  the  low,  mysterious  moan,  have  remained  for 
other,  more  circumscribed  writers  to  portray. 


among  the  others,  at  the  very  top,  is  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson.  Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  in  whi'  \  a 
good  proportion  of  the  public,  critics  and  reviewers 
believe,  Anderson  is  not  preoccupied  solely  with  sex. 
No  more  than  Whitman  was.  No  more  than  Dreiser 
has  been.  But  a  notion  created  is  a  notion  perpetuated, 
with  age  it  gathers  tenacity. 

An  incident  comes  to  mind.  A  new  institution  for 
higher  learning  was  to  be  established.  It  was  to  be 
an  experimental  institution.  Dogmatism  was  to  be 
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discouraged  j  independence  of  thought  and  origi¬ 
nality  were  to  be  encouraged.  A  name  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  needed.  Some  one  suggested  “Walt  Whit¬ 
man.”  A  heated  discussion  followed:  the  name  was 
voted  down.  The  “free”  educators  remembered  that 
Walt  Whitman  had  written  about  sex.  Forgotten 
was  the  democracy  of  Whitman,  forgotten  his  ideals 
of  freedom  and  brotherhood,  forgotten  even  his  “O 
Captain!  My  Captain!”  Only  his  “evil”  was  remem¬ 
bered.  Forgotten  was  even  his  admonition: 

“You  shall  no  longer  take  things  at  second  or  third  hand,  nor 
look  through  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  nor  feed  on  the 
spectres  in  books, 

You  shall  not  look  through  my  eyes  either,  nor  take  things 
from  me, 

You  shall  listen  to  all  sides  and  filter  them  from  yourself.” — 


an  admonition  which  would  have  made  a  perfect 
motto  for  their  institution. 

Another  incident  comes  to  mind.  A  lady  was  ad¬ 
dressing  a  writers’  club.  She  was  a  well-known  lady 
nd  she  was  credited  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge. 
Sue  had  been  an  editor,  a  writer,  an  author,  a  maker 
of  poems  and  stories  and  novels  and  writers’  clubs. 
She  answered  questions — “any  question  pertaining  to 
current  American  literature.”  The  questions  came, 
timid,  apologetic.  The  answers  came,  sharp  and  con¬ 
fident.  Then  some  lost  soul  asked  a  question.  What 
did  the  lady  think  of  Theodore  Dreiser?  The  lady 
was  dumbfounded.  The  lady  stared.  The  lady  finally 
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answered:  “Dreiser  is  an  example  of  a  man  who 
could  have  become  a  great  hedonist  if  he  hadn’t 
become  lost  in  the  mire  of  sex.”  It  seemed  that  the 
lady  had  known  the  frustrated  great  hedonist  per¬ 
sonally — in  the  days  when  he  was  the  editor  of  a 
ladies’  fashion  magazine — and  at  that  time  he  had 
been  a  “fine  man,”  but  something  had  come  over  him 
and  he  wrote  a  terrible  book  named  Sister  Carrie. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  “fine  man.”  The  tenacious 
notion  was  let  loose.  It  spread,  grew,  persists,  will 
live  after  him.  And  even  though  he  is  becoming 
quotable — when  convenience  knocks  at  the  door — 
Dreiser  will  never  be  quite  respectable. 

Neither  will  Sherwood  Anderson.  The  fact  that 
the  social  scene  was  the  major  protagonist  in  all  his 
early  work  is  either  unknown  or  forgotten.  That  he 
has  written  stories  as  “clean”  as  the  stories  of  Alice 
Brown  or  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  is  overlooked. 
That  he  has  brought  into  American  literature  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  inarticulate  masses  leading  cheap, 
dingy  lives  in  shabby,  dingly  little  towns  ;  that  he 
has  given  expression  to  the  elemental  loneliness  and 
isolation  in  the  heart  of  man  everywhere  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  our  busy,  callous,  “steely”  civilization  3  that 
his  themes  generally  are  the  themes  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence  on  this  sphere  and  in  these  United  States,  themes 
many  and  inter-related,  the  sublime  inseparable  from 
the  sordid,  the  pathetic  from  the  bathetic — these 
aspects  of  his  work  avail  nothing.  Sherwood  Ander- 
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son  is  a  “sex”  writer.  Doctors,  critics,  parsons,  lec¬ 
turers,  and  the  “gentle”  public  say  so.  He  writes 
“horrid”  stories.  He  has  been  given  a  label  which 
must  cling  to  him  for  ever  after. 

And,  of  course,  Anderson  is  a  “sex”  writer.  No 
student  and  recorder  of  the  forms  and  forces  of  life 
can  fail  to  be  a  student  and  recorder  of  sex.  Anderson 
is  a  sex  writer  in  the  sense  in  which  every  maker  of 
literature,  from  the  day  of  Sophocles  to  our  own, 
who  has  at  all  thought  about  the  human  spectacle,  has 
been  a  sex  writer.  Literature  can  not  be  sorted  and 
separated.  Even  the  purest  of  Puritans,  in  asking  a 
lady  to  marry  him,  may  have  in  mind  motives  other 
than  the  securing  of  an  efficient  housekeeper  to  keep 
his  Bible  dusted. 

Anderson  is  a  prober  of  motives.  He  has  been 
seeking  to  understand  himself,  his  fellowmen,  what 
we  call  Life.  His  search  has  naturally  led  him  into 
the  subterranean  levels  of  sex.  For,  as  G.  Stanley 
Hall  has  expressed  it,  “sex  is  the  most  potent  and 
magic  open  sesame  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  life, 
death,  religion,  and  love.”  1  He  has  searched  and  he 
has  seen.  Not  being  sufficiently  educated  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  literature  he  has  not  glossed  over  what 
he  has  seen.  When  apprised  of  his  mistake  he  refused 
to  mend  his  ways.  He  has  continued  his  search  and 
his  plain-speaking,  and  has  thus  made  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  American  literature. 

1  Adolescence.  Vol.  II,  p.  109. 
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in  that  stimulating  inventory  of  our  intellectual 
baggage,  The  Mind  in  the  Making ,  James  Harvey 
Robinson  pays  a  tribute  to  the  modern  story- writers. 
“The  truest  and  most  profound  observations  of  In¬ 
telligence,”  he  says,  “have  .  .  .  been  made  ...  in 
recent  times  by  story-writers.  They  have  been  keen 
observers  and  recorders  and  reckoned  freely  with  the 
emotions  and  sentiments.”  If  Sherwood  Anderson 
had  given  us  only  his  little  studies  of  adolescence  his 
position  in  our  literature  would  have  to  be  among 
the  few  daring  pioneers  and  innovators.  Abhorring 
prudishness  as  a  form  of  indecency  and  approach¬ 
ing  his  task  with  all  the  earnestness  and  ardor  of  an 
adolescent  himself,  he  has  given  us,  for  the  first  time, 
a  true  transcript  of  the  mind  and  emotions  of  the 
adolescent.  His  timid,  dreamy,  confused  boys  and 
girls  are  at  the  same  remove  from  the  Penrods  and 
Baxters  as  life  itself  is  from  the  tinselled  make-be¬ 
lieve  of  a  musical  comedy.  At  middle-age  Sherwood 
Anderson  has  been  able  to  conserve  the  feelings  and 
ideas  of  the  boy  growing  into  maturity. 

To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  what  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves  in  calling  “good  taste”  in  literature,  Ander¬ 
son’s  themes  are  sometimes  offensive.  His  expres¬ 
sions  occasionally  even  more  so.  We  are  willing  to 
admit  that  what  he  says  is  true  enough,  but  to  what 
purpose,  we  ask,  is  saying  it?  The  utilitarian  view  of 
literature  is  deeply  ingrained  in  us.  That  an  artist 
may  create  without  any  purpose  whatsoever  is  inad¬ 
missible.  And  yet  we  know,  from  our  common  ob- 
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servation,  that  people  say  things  because  they  merely 
feel  the  urge  to  do  so.  They  say  the  things  that  hurt 
them,  or  the  things  that  gladden  them.  Anderson 
says  things  that  won’t  let  him  be,  and  he  says  them 
without  subjecting  them  to  censorship  or  editing. 
We  took  offense  at  Walt  Whitman  when  the  spir¬ 
itual  childhood  of  a  nation  spoke  through  him.  Now 
we  are  taking  offense  at  Anderson  when  the  spir¬ 
itual  adolescence  of  a  nation  is  speaking  through  him. 

There  is  a  little  story  in  Wines  burg.  A  group  of 
boys  in  a  pool  room  are  talking  of  women.  George 
Willard,  the  town  reporter,  listens.  He  goes  out  into 
the  night  and  walks  the  dimly  lighted  streets.  Strange 
thoughts  suddenly  come  to  him.  He  feels  “unutter¬ 
ably  big  and  remade.”  Words  come  to  him,  strange 
words.  “Death,”  he  mutters  to  himself,  “night,  the 
sea,  fear,  loveliness.”  The  desire  for  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  a  woman  comes  upon  him.  He  calls  on 
Belle  Carpenter  and  invites  her  for  a  walk.  He  is 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  power.  He  talks  boldly. 
“You’ll  find  me  different,”  he  tells  her.  “I  don’t 
know  why  but  it  is  so.  You’ve  got  to  take  me  for  a 
man.  .  .  .”  He  doesn’t  notice  Ed  Hanby,  the  bar¬ 
tender,  who  follows  them.  Ed  is  in  love  with  Belle 
and  is  jealous  of  Willard.  On  a  lonely  hill  where  the 
couple  have  sat  down  Ed  sends  the  boy  “sprawling 
away  into  the  bushes”  and  walks  off  with  Belle. 
George  comes  to  himself  and,  “when  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  hour  alone  in  the  alleyway  he  was  puzzled 
and  stopping  in  the  darkness  listened,  hoping  to  hear 
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again  the  voice  outside  himself  that  had  so  short  a 
time  before  put  new  courage  into  his  heart.”  His 
power,  the  magic  of  the  night,  his  ecstatic  mood — all 
are  gone. 

The  title  of  the  little  story  is  “An  Awakening.” 
It  fits  the  story  and  fits  the  phenomenon  that  has 
produced  it.  There  has  been  an  awakening  in  our  life 
and  literature  j  there  has  been  a  surge  of  power,  a 
consciousness  of  a  sudden  “difference,”  a  courage  to 
assert  to  the  world  “You’ve  got  to  take  me  for  a 
man.”  It  is  an  adolescent  power  and  courage.  It  oozes 
out  sometimes  just  as  imperceptibly  as  it  has  come. 
And  in  no  writer  in  our  literature  is  it  as  sharply  re¬ 
flected  as  in  Sherwood  Anderson.  It  accounts  for 
many  incoherencies  in  his  work,  as  it  accounts  for 
many  incoherencies  in  the  work  of  some  of  his 
younger  contemporaries.  His  sex  studies  and  his  sex 
“preoccupation”  are  but  a  manifestation  of  adoles¬ 
cent  “pains.”  Always  remembering  that  it  is  a  belated 
adolescence ;  that  it  is  transcribed  from  the  wistful 
heights  of  middle-age,  almost  of  approaching  senes¬ 
cence.  The  actual  age  of  the  writer  does  not  reduce 
the  sharpness  of  his  transcript,  nor  its  accuracy.  It 
lends  keenness  and  analytical  dexterity.  The  finished 
product  is  a  blending  of  adolescent  naivete  and  mid¬ 
dle-aged  disillusionment,  of  childish  simplicity  and 
middle-life  sophistication. 

The  mood  which  takes  possession  of  George  Wil¬ 
lard,  in  another  story,  when  he  is  about  to  strike  out 
into  the  world,  is  “a  thing  known  to  men  and  un- 
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known  to  boys.  Memories  awoke  in  him.  To  his  mind 
his  new  sense  of  maturity  set  him  apart,  made  of  him 
a  half-tragic  figure.”  Isn’t  that  the  sense  that  haunts 
the  pages  of  everything  Anderson  writes?  Isn’t  An¬ 
derson  really  a  half-tragic  figure  in  our  literature? 
The  title  of  this  little  story  is  “Sophistication”  but  in 
reality  George  Willard  is  far  from  being  sophisti¬ 
cated,  he  is  just  approaching  sophistication. 

Perhaps  “Nobody  Knows”  illustrates  the  point 
more  clearly.  It  is  not  a  story.  It  is  a  mere  statement, 
quite  bare,  of  a  boy’s  first  adventure  with  a  woman. 
A  pale  little  photograph,  truthful  but  pointless.  In 
older  literatures  a  point  of  sophistication  has  been, 
reached  far  beyond  the  bare  statement  of  an  obvious 
sex  adventure.  In  our  literature,  devoid  as  it  has 
been  of  the  simplest  statements  of  sex  life,  such  a 
sketch  becomes  inevitable — as  a  beginning.  To  the 
adolescent  the  world  unfolds  itself  with  a  primeval 
splendor.  To  George  Willard  rejoicing  that  “no¬ 
body  knows,”  his  adventure  is  a  stupendous  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  his  initiation  into  manhood. 


Horses  and  Men  undoubtedly  marks  the  highest 
achievement  in  the  study  of  adolescence  in  American 
literature.  The  few  little  stories  in  Winesburg  and 
the  unforgettable  “I  Want  to  Know  Why”  in  “The 
Triumph  of  the  Egg”  were  preliminary  steps  in  that 
direction.  In  Horses  and  Men  Anderson  has  gone 
down  into  his  village  boys  and  girls.  He  has  brought 
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back  their  inner  absorption  and  reverie,  their  solitari¬ 
ness,  their  timidity  and  boastfulness,  their  awakening 
poetry,  their  kinship  with  nature,  their  closeness  to 
animals,  their  pessimism  and  their  enthusiasm,  their 
sense  of  rhythm,  their  wonder,  pity,  and  beauty.  The 
little  details  of  their  thought  and  emotional  life  are 
set  down  in  sudden  flashes  breaking  the  obscurity  of 
their  mood. 

Pathos  and  comedy  strive  for  mastery  in  the  story 
of  the  “big  lumbering  fellow  of  nineteen”  who, 
through  a  sudden  discovery  of  his  ideal  of  beauty 
and  its  incompatibility  with  his  crudeness,  comes  to 
the  realization  that  “I  Am  a  Fool.”  The  wisdom  of 
his  age  and  type  runs  through  the  pages  like  a  col¬ 
ored  ribbon.  “There’s  a  lot  of  things  you’ve  got  to 
promise  a  mother  because  she  don’t  know  any  bet¬ 
ter.”  “What  a  chump  I  was  to  go  and  get  gay  up 
there  in  the  West  House  bar  .  .  .  just  to  show  off.” 
“She  whispered  and  said  it  was  like  she  and  I  could 
get  out  of  the  boat  and  walk  on  the  water,  and  it 
sounded  foolish,  but  I  knew  what  she  meant.” 

The  hero  in  “The  Triumph  of  a  Modern”  is  “a 
somewhat  boyish  figure,  rather  puzzled,  wandering 
in  a  confused  way  through  life.”  May  Edgley  in 
“Unused”  did  “not  think  anything  out  clearly,  did 
not  try  to  do  that.  She  felt — she  knew  her  own 
truth.”  The  nineteen-year-old  “Man  Who  Became 
a  Woman”  has  been  around  and  has  seen  “a  world  of 
people.”  “Something”  happened  to  him.  He  “got 
lazy  and  mopey  and  had  a  hard  time  doing  .  .  . 
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work.”  He  explains  his  peculiar  state  in  simple  words 
as  being  due  to  an  unconscious  sex-craving.  In  his  un¬ 
spoiled  honesty,  in  his  untarnished  innocence,  he  uses 
words  that  are  sometimes  used  in  physiological  text¬ 
books,  but  never  in  “art.”  “At  night,”  he  confesses, 
he  “kept  seeing  women’s  bodies  and  women’s  lips  and 
things.”  Something  inside  him  got  “to  going  round 
and  round  and  round.  .  .  .  The  sun  did  sometimes 
and  the  trees  and  the  clouds  of  dust.  I  had  to  think 
sometimes  about  putting  down  my  feet  so  they  went 
down  in  the  right  place  and  I  didn’t  get  to  staggering 
like  a  drunken  man.” 

The  mild,  beauty-seeking  Anderson  grows  bitter 
when  he  thinks  of  the  fear  and  misery  caused  by 
the  Puritan  attitude  toward  sex.  That  terrible  little 
story  in  Wmesburg  dealing  with  the  hands  of  Wing 
Biddlebaum  finds  its  echo  in  “The  Man  Who  Be¬ 
came  a  Woman.”  Wing  Biddlebaum,  the  tender, 
lovable  school  teacher  who  had  loved  the  boys  under 
his  charge  and  unsuspectingly  expressed  his  love  by 
caressing  the  little  shoulders  or  by  playing  with  the 
tousled  heads,  is  a  ruined  man,  a  man  who  had  been 
expelled  from  his  community  as  a  “beast.”  The  boy 
in  the  later  story  is  very  fond  of  an  older  boy,  the 
only  companion  he  has  in  the  stable  where  he  is 
working,  but  he  is  afraid  to  admit  his  affection. 
“Americans,”  Anderson  has  him  say,  “are  shy  and 
timid  about  saying  things  like  that  and  a  man  here 
don’t  dare  own  up  he  loves  another  man,  I’ve  found 
out,  and  they  are  afraid  to  admit  such  feelings  to 
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themselves  even.  I  guess  they’re  afraid  it  may  be 
taken  to  mean  something  it  don’t  need  to  at  all.” 
Puritanism  as  a  begetter  of  filthy  and  guilty  thoughts 
can  find  no  more  convincing  arraignment.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Anderson’s  boys  growing  into  man¬ 
hood  find  greater  joy  in  the  companionship  of  ani¬ 
mals}  animals  are  “clear  in  their  minds,  and  inside 
themselves.”  Men  sometimes  make  these  boys  feel 
“so  sick  at  the  thought  of  human  beings  ...  I 
could  have  vomited  to  think  of  them  at  all.” 

The  story  of  Will  Appleton  and  “The  Sad  Horn 
Blowers”  revolves  round  the  same  motif  of  adoles¬ 
cence  growing  into  manhood  and  facing  the  world. 
It  is  frankly  autobiographical.  Anderson’s  father  is 
easily  discernible  in  Tom  Appleton  the  house  painter. 
He  is  the  same  acting,  tale-telling,  cornet-playing, 
boyish  character  we  have  met  in  one  form  or  another 
in  Anderson’s  early  novels  and  in  a  good  many  of  his 
short  stories}  we  meet  him  again  in  Anderson’s  auto¬ 
biography,  A  Story  Teller's  Story.  He  is  too  boy¬ 
ish,  from  the  adolescent  point  of  view  of  his  growing 
son.  “Young  boys  growing  up  and  merging  into 
manhood  do  not  fancy  fathers  being  too  boyish.” 
Will  is  going  out  into  the  world.  His  sister  wants  to 
be  married.  He  suddenly  realizes  it,  and  “all  the 
world  outside  of  Bidwell  seemed  huge  and  ter¬ 
rible  to  him.”  Sex,  as  we  know  it,  plays  a  minor 
part  in  early  adolescence}  companionship  has  a 
greater  call.  “It  is  all  a  matter — this  business  of  man 
and  woman — that  did  not  touch  him  (Will)  very 
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closely — not  yet.”  “He  had  met  a  young  man  in  a 
train,  and  hungered  for  companionship.”  Will’s  mind 
“clung  to  the  life  of  his  boyhood,  to  the  life  in  the 
Appleton  house  in  Bidwell.”  Anderson’s  mind  is  eter¬ 
nally  clinging  to  the  life  of  his  boyhood.1  Perhaps 
the  only  way  to  understand  Anderson’s  stories  is  the 
way  to  understand  Will  Appleton.  “The  difficulty 
was  that  while  he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  he  had  not 
yet  become  a  man.” 

Precisely  those  expressions  in  Anderson’s  work 
that  have  the  power  to  shock  most  “good”  people, 
that  have  started  the  accusation  of  his  pathological 
turn  of  mind, — precisely  those  expressions  are  the 
ones  that  represent  the  major  value  of  his  writing. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  our  inner  life  as  opposed 
to  the  sterile,  meaningless  surface  life.  They  are  im¬ 
pure  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dweller  in  a 
world  of  external  fact.  “People  who  live  their  lives 
by  facts  can  never  understand  such  a  fellow”  as  his 
father,  Anderson  says.  Nor  can  they  understand  such 
a  fellow  as  Anderson  himself.  “In  the  life  of  the 
fancy,”  he  insists,  “there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  good 
or  bad.  There  are  no  Puritans  in  the  life  of  fancy. 
The  dry  sisters  of  Philistia  do  not  come  in  at  the 
door.  They  can  not  breathe  in  the  life  of  the  fancy.” 
And  again,  “All  morality  becomes  a  purely  aesthetic 
matter.  What  is  beautiful  must  bring  aesthetic  joy 
— what  is  ugly  must  bring  aesthetic  sadness  and  suf- 


1  At  this  writing  his  latest  book  is  Tar:  A  Midwest  Childhood. 
Boni  &  Liveright. 
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fering.  ...  In  the  world  of  the  fancy,  you  must 
understand,  no  man  is  ugly.  Man  is  only  ugly  in 
fact.  .  .  .” 

Adolescents  live  in  a  world  of  fancy.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  The  fat  boy 
watching  with  the  “Ohio  Pagan”  young  girls  passing 
by  speaks  passionately:  “I  would  like  to  hold  a 
woman,  tight,  tight,  tight.”  This  is  what  he  feels  and 
the  words  come  uncensored.  The  two  boys  talk  and 
dream.  In  the  world  of  fact  they  are  shy.  They 
reflect  over  the  story  of  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene. 
They  translate  it  in  terms  of  their  own  mood  and  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  thought  men  always  asked,”  Tom  Ed¬ 
wards  says,  “and  now  it  seems  that  women  sometimes 
do  the  asking.  That  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  it  could 
happen  to  us.”  In  their  minds  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  one — even  Jesus — should  have  withstood  temp¬ 
tation.  “Do  you  think  he  really  refused?”  Tom  asks. 
The  fat  boy  explains:  “He  had  twelve  disciples.  It 
couldn’t  have  happened.  They  were  always  about. 
Well,  you  see,  she  wouldn’t  ever  had  no  chance. 
Wherever  he  went  they  went  with  him.  They  were 
men  he  was  teaching  to  preach.”  Irreverent?  Yes,  the 
irreverence  of  boys’  minds.  And  yet  it  may  be  quite 
possible,  for  some  at  least,  to  reverence  the  naive 
wonder  of  childhood. 


curiosity,  the  hound  of  Muses  and  the  intellect, 
takes  a  new  form  in  Anderson.  New  for  American 
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literature.  Our  curiosity  has  so  far  extended  largely 
to  the  artificial  suspense  of  plot.  What  would  be  the 
grand  outcome  of  the  complication  ingeniously  con¬ 
trived  between  the  covers  of  a  book?  And  though  we 
knew  that  the  noble  hero  suffering  on  page  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  under  a  black  suspicion  of  rascality 
would  somehow  clear  himself  on  page  three  hundred 
and  eleven  in  time  to  marry  the  anxious  girl  on  the 
next  page,  we,  nevertheless,  considered  the  creation 
of  such  a  form  of  suspense  the  legitimate  aim  of  a 
fictionist.  Of  course,  there  was  always  the  possibility 
of  fate  taking  a  hand,  but  then,  fate  and  our  fiction- 
ists  have  been  partners.  Our  curiosity,  except  in  rare, 
cases,  did  not  extend  to  the  living  substance  clothed 
in  the  commonplace  phenomena — the  substance  of 
which  Literature  is  but  an  inevitable  emanation. 

Anderson  is  curious.  He  is  curious  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  things.  He  is  curious  about  the  form  of  things. 
His  curiosity  extends  to  our  social  system;  it  extends 
to  our  national  and  individual  thought  and  emo¬ 
tional  life;  it  extends  to  our  sex  life.  He  inquires  into 
deep  things;  he  inquires  into  simple  things.  He  is  not 
“claiming  to  be  able  to  inform  ...  or  to  do  ..  . 
any  good.”  “I  am  just  trying,”  he  says,  “to  make  you 
understand  some  things  about  me,  as  I  would  like 
to  understand  some  things  about  you,  or  any  one,  if  I 
had  a  chance.”  And  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chance. 
Things  that  we  have  always  taken  for  granted  he 
has  looked  into  with  questioning  eyes.  Things  that 
we  have  been  told  not  to  look  into  or  to  talk  about, 
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except  in  furtive,  private  tones,  he  has  seen  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Curious  things. 

A  man  is  in  love  with  a  woman.  A  nice,  clean 
woman.  He  is  about  to  marry  her.  He  is  proud  and 
happy.  Yet  that  very  week  he  is  burning  with  an  un¬ 
clean  desire  for  another  woman,  a  slatternly,  com¬ 
mon,  vulgar  woman.  Is  there  another  person  within 
the  man’s  body?  A  vulgar,  sensual  person  who  cares 
nothing  for  the  fine,  clean  woman  and  the  noble  sen¬ 
timents  she  engenders?  What  a  horrid  theme  for  a 
story!  The  influence  of  Freud,  of  course!  The  Con¬ 
scious  and  the  Unconscious.  Why  write  about  the 
exceptional,  the  pathological?  Why  not  write  about 
the  sweet,  clean,  everyday  experiences  of  life? 
Everyday  experiences.  And  yet  a  man  who  has  more 
than  peeped  into  everyday  experience,  Professor  Au¬ 
gust  Forel,  states  that  “A  man  may  cherish,  respect 
and  even  adore  his  wife,  and  yet  her  presence  and 
touch  may  not  appeal  to  his  senses  .  .  .  ;  while  some 
low-minded  woman  will  produce  in  him  an  irre¬ 
sistible  sensual  attraction,  even  when  he  experiences 
neither  esteem  nor  love  for  her.”  1  But,  then,  that  is 
the  lesson  of  experience  in  Switzerland.  In  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  it’s  different,  isn’t  it,  or  should  be, 
shouldn’t  it? 

A  God-fearing  clergyman  is  tempted  by  the  half 
nude  body  of  a  young  woman.  He  struggles;  he  suf¬ 
fers.  He  does  not  understand  what  he  feels;  nor 
why.  “Through  my  days  as  a  young  man  and  all 

1  The  Sexual  Question ,  Medical  Art  Agency,  p.  91. 
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through  my  life  here  I  have  gone  quietly  about  my 
work,”  he  complains.  “Why  now  should  I  be 
tempted?  What  have  I  done  that  this  burden  should 
be  laid  on  me?” 

Kate  Swift  fights  her  loneliness  and  emotional 
starvation.  She  walks  half  through  the  night  with 
her  obscure  but  powerful  desires.  Alice  Hindman 
tries  to  “force  herself  to  face  bravely  the  fact  that 
many  people  must  live  and  die  alone,”  even  in 
Winesburg.  A  college  teacher  who  has  not  died 
rebels  against  his  own  futile  curiosity  about  the  things 
that  make  up  life.  “Damn  it  all,”  he  cries.  “What 
makes  people  want  to  think  about  life?  Why  don’t 
they  live?  Why  don’t  they  leave  books  and  thoughts 
alone?”  The  girl  he  loves  and  who  loves  him  is  “sud¬ 
denly  overtaken  with  a  hunger  to  kiss  (his)  oldest 
boy,  now  a  lad  of  nine.”  A  pale  compensation  for 
stern  inhibitions  and  prohibitions. 


anderson,  too,  is  sometimes  goaded  to  desperation 
by  his  failure  to  understand.  Things  are  too  com¬ 
plex,  too  mystical.  Simplicity  and  naturalness  have 
been  lost.  A  race  of  slaves  and  cowards,  of  unques¬ 
tioning  mechanical  beings  has  bred  itself  and  goes 
on  breeding.  He  wonders  “why  eggs  had  to  be  and 
why  from  the  egg  came  the  hen  who  again  laid  the 
egg.”  (“The  Egg.”)  Such  a  story  as  “Mother¬ 
hood”  staggers  us.  The  simplicity  of  the  fulfillment 
of  a  woman’s  life  is  too  unvarnished,  too  much  like 
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the  elemental  fulfillment  of  mother  earth,  not  to 
conflict  with  our  metaphysical  inheritance.  The 
woman  from  Iowa  (“Seeds”)  is  lonely  and  pining 
for  love.  She  craves  fulfillment.  Yet  she  is  afraid  of 
it.  And  Le  Roy,  the  only  man  who  understands  her, 
is  afraid.  He  understands  that  “we  all  need  to  be 
loved.  What  would  cure  her  would  cure  the  rest  of 
us  also.  The  disease  is  universal.  We  all  want  to  be 
loved  and  the  world  has  no  plan  for  creating  our 
lovers.”  He  understands,  but  he  can  not  be  a  lover. 
He  is  neither  subtle  nor  patient  enough.  Like  all  of 
us  he  is  paying  old  debts.  “Old  thoughts  and  beliefs 
— seeds  planted  by  dead  men — spring  up  .  .  .  and 
choke.  .  .  .” 

Salvation  through  sex?  No,  not  quite.  Anderson 
questions,  but  he  does  not  always  answer.  The  vita 
sexualis  is  responsible  for  many  a  twisted  life,  for 
many  a  “paper  pill,”  for  many  a  “twisted  apple,” 
but  it  is  not  the  golden  key  to  the  secret  chamber  of 
life.  Not  always.  “If  the  sex  impulse  within  my 
body,”  asks  Rosalind  in  “Out  of  Nowhere  into  Noth¬ 
ing,”  “had  been  gratified  in  what  way  would  my 
problem  be  solved?  I  am  lonely  now.  It  is  evident 
that  after  that  had  happened  I  would  still  be  lonely.” 
Sam  McPherson  is  not  happier  after  marriage,  nor 
is  Hugh  McVey.  John  Webster  revolts  against  some¬ 
thing  more  inclusive  than  his  own  defeated  sex-life. 
New  England,  Willow  Springs,  Chicago ;  Cotton 
Mather,  Comstock,  Pollyanna;  Homestead,  St.  Jos¬ 
eph,  Wall  Street  \  Success,  Goodness,  Happiness ; — 
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these  triads  loom  behind  the  soft,  “mumbling”  people 
of  Anderson.  They  merge  3  they  and  the  people  pro¬ 
jected  against  them — the  young  adolescents  with 
middle-aged  minds  and  the  middle-aged  people  with 
adolescent  minds  and  emotions.  These  triads,  the 
people,  and  Anderson  himself  create  a  living  canvas 
of  “impressions,  ...  of  vagrant  thoughts,  hopes, 
ideas  that  have  floated  through  the  mind  of  one 
present-day  American.” 
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Chapter  6 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  INARTICULATE 

the  man  to  whose  memory  this  book  is  dedicated — 
a  simple,  life-brooding  man — once  wrote  in  a  letter: 
“It  seems  to  me  that  Sherwood  Anderson  has  struck 
a  fundamental  chord  in  human  relations  in  his  idea 
of  the  barriers — the  walls  and  wells — which  human 
beings  somehow  erect  between  themselves.”  This  re¬ 
action — not  of  a  professional  literary  critic  but  of  an 
honest,  humble  reader — is  illustrative  of  Anderson’s 
appeal  to  lonely  people  in  a  world  of  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  isolation.  If  they  but  forget  their  acquired  no¬ 
tions  of  Literature,  their  aesthetic  inhibitions,  their 
proud  standards  of  what  is  “good”  and  “proper”  and 
“artistic,”  and  permit  themselves  to  indulge  their 
spontaneous  impressions,  they  cannot  help  hearing  in 
Anderson’s  voice  the  timid  voices  of  their  own  intense 
loneliness  struggling  to  be  heard. 

The  essential  loneliness  of  man  has  been  an  over¬ 
tone  running  through  literature  since  man  began  to 
seek  that  form  of  self-expression.  Often  it  has  been 
the  major  theme.  In  modern  literature  it  is  loud  and 
tragically  insistent.  Every  great  writer  has  at  one 
time  or  another  attempted  to  express  it.  Hauptmann 
felt  impelled  to  create  a  drama  of  Lonely  Lives. 
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Anatole  France  made  his  Red  Lily  understand  man 
who  is  “suffering  because  he  realizes  that  no  soul  can 
see  into  another  .  .  .  j”  that  “Whatever  one  does 
one  is  always  alone  in  this  world.”  Tolstoy  when 
asked  what  was  his  favorite  short  story  named  Mau¬ 
passant’s  “Solitude.”  Maupassant,  in  turn,  gave  credit 
to  Flaubert  and  De  Musset  for  the  theme  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  tale.  Flaubert  had  written  to  a  friend:  “We  are 
all  in  a  desert.  Nobody  understands  anybody.”  And 
De  Musset  had  written: 

“Who  comes?  Who  calls  me?  No  one. 

I  am  alone.  One  o’clock  strikes. 

O  Solitude!  O  Misery!” 

And  Maupassant  made  his  protagonist  say:  “Our 
great  torment  in  this  existence  comes  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  eternally  alone.  .  . 

In  our  terrifically  busy  modern  world  this  essen¬ 
tial  loneliness  of  man  has  become  intensified.  No  one 
is  as  aware  of  his  solitude  as  the  man  in  his  little  box 
of  an  apartment  in  our  large  cities.  No  one  is  as  soli¬ 
tary  as  the  woman  behind  the  drawn  blinds  of  her 
house  in  a  respectable  suburb  of  a  giant  metropolis. 
To  feel  oneself  alone  in  a  crowded  theatre,  in  a  street 
loud  with  human  motion  and  voices,  in  a  field  gay 
with  parading  picnickers — man’s  soul  freezes  in  the 
chill  proximity  of  sunlight  and  warmth.  In  spite  of 
the  poet  Emerson’s  claim  that  “The  man  is  only  half 
himself,  the  other  half  is  his  expression,”  the  man  in 
our  rather  unpoetic  world  is  more  frequently  told  to 
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keep  his  troubles  to  himself  and  to  mind  his  own 
business,  that  in  telling  one’s  troubles  one  is  only 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  man  who  is  waiting  to  tell 
his.  He  is  permitted  to  express  neither  himself  nor 
an  interest  in  his  fellowmen.  The  world  is  too  im¬ 
patient,  too  fearfully  driven,  to  listen  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  street,  the  shop,  the  office,  or  the  home. 

Anderson’s  characters  are  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  of  the  street,  the  shop,  the  office,  and  the 
home.  They  are  shy  and  sensitive  and  suspicious  and 
very  lonely.  They  are  heavy  with  thoughts  that  seek 
expression  and  wistful  with  longings  they  cannot 
translate  into  words.  They  are  inarticulate  clods 
whose  passionate  attempts  to  break  down  the  cold, 
callous  barriers  between  themselves  and  the  other 
inarticulate  clods  with  whom  they  come  in  external 
contact  can  only  sound  like  so  much  viciousness  or  so 
much  mystical  raving.  They  have,  like  Anderson,  “a 
great  desire  to  be  loved  and  a  little  to  be  respected.” 
They  need  a  father,  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  brother,  a 
friend,  a  lover.  They  need,  like  Anderson,  an  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  to  whom  A  Story  Teller’s  Story  is  dedi¬ 
cated  because  he  “has  been  more  than  father  to  so 
many  puzzled,  wistful  children  of  the  arts  in  this 
big,  noisy,  growing  and  groping  America.”  They 
need  a  Sherwood  Anderson  for  whom  “the  process 
of  writing  has  been  purifying  and  fine  .  .  .  curative 
.  .  .”  and  who  can  be  “furiously  angry”  when  some 
one  said  that  the  people  of  whom  he  has  written, 
being  only  such  people  as  he  himself  has  known, 
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“were  of  a  lower,  more  immoral,  less  healthy  order 
of  being.” 

Anderson’s  mind  “has  always  been  groping  about 
trying  to  understand,  the  physical  relation  of  man 
to  man,  of  man  to  woman,  of  woman  to  woman.” 
He  has  not  always  been  able  to  understand  it  fully, 
nor  to  express  clearly  what  he  has  understood.  The 
result  of  his  “scribbling,”  he  admits  (in  A  Story 
Teller's  Story ),  “the  tale  of  perfect  balance,  all  the 
elements  of  the  tale  understood,  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  minute  adjustments  perfectly  made,  the  power 
of  self-criticism  fully  at  work,  the  shifting  surface 
of  word  values  and  color  in  full  play,  form  and  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  thought  and  mood  marching  for¬ 
ward  with  the  sentences — -these  are  things  of  a 
dream,  of  a  far  dim  day  toward  which  one  goes 
knowing  one  can  never  arrive  but  infinitely  glad  to 
be  on  the  road.”  But  is  there  any  one  who  has  ever 
understood  fully  this  intangible  relation?  And  is 
there  a  genuine  artist  who  has  not  felt  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  his  medium  in  his  effort  to  transmit  the 
living  image  of  his  vision?  Even  a  Chekhov,  a  wise 
physician,  and  a  highly  discliplined  story-teller, 
found  himself  at  times  in  despair  before  the  task  of 
conveying  the  chaos  that  was  within  him.  “I  am  a 
rough,  unfeeling  man,”  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  I.  L.  Shcheglov,1  “and  cannot  express  my  ideas 

1  Letters  on  the  Short  Story,  the  Drama  and-  Other  Literary  Top¬ 
ics.  Minton,  Balch  &  Co. 
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as  clearly  as  I  should  like,  but  you  will  understand 
what  it  is  I  am  trying  to  say.” 

One  does  understand.  And  one  understands  what 
Anderson  and  his  people  are  trying  to  say  when  they 
break  off  with  a  “You  know  what  I  mean,”  or  when 
after  trying  for  many  pages  to  tell  us  “something 
important”  they  end  by  leaving  it  untold.  There  re¬ 
main  somewhere  between  the  words  and  the  symbols 
the  warm  impulse,  the  anxiety,  the  few  apprehended 
lucidities.  These  are  important.  The  lamps  remain 
unlighted,  but  we  know  that  they  are  filled  and  we 
feel  the  tragedy  of  their  being  filled  to  remain  un¬ 
lighted.  The  little  story  of  “Unlighted  Lamps”  with 
its  shadows  and  silences  is  characteristic  enough  of 
Anderson’s  people  and  method  to  serve  as  a  more  or 
less  detailed  specimen  of  inarticulate  tale-telling. 

It  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Cochran  and  his  daughter 
Mary.  She  has  grown  to  maturity  and  he  to  middle 
age  and  heart  disease  amidst  an  oppressive  semblance 
of  indifference  to  each  other  existing  between  them. 
In  reality  their  indifference  is  only  the  intangible 
result  of  a  life-long  indulgence  of  timidity,  and  a 
day  comes  when  each,  feeling  the  other’s  need,  de¬ 
cides  to  become  courageous  Und  to  permit  the  inner 
warmth,  the  love  and  tenderness  that  each  has  felt 
for  the  other  during  all  these  silent  years,  to  come 
to  the  surface.  But  the  day  has  come  too  late.  Before 
reaching  the  actual  moment  of  self-revelation  the 
father  drops  dead.  The  lamps  remain  unlighted.  This 
is  the  plot — if  such  a  simple  chapter  of  a  frustrated 
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human  intention  can  be  designated  by  a  term  which 
has  come  to  stand  for  a  highly  complicated  sequence 
of  more  or  less  impossible  events. 

\  et  the  tragedy  of  the  story  is  deep  and  poignant. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  inarticulate  people  everywhere: 
the  tragedy  of  events  that  transpire  in  one’s  soul, 
of  bitterness  and  hopes  whispered  to  oneself,  in  the 
incisive  quiet  of  one’s  nights,  of  thoughts  untold  and 
tenderness  unrevealed.  It  is  Anderson’s  understand¬ 
ing  and  intensity  that  kindle  the  story  into  somber 
life.  Words  come  to  him  and  through  him  to  the 
doctor  and  his  daughter,  words  that  somehow  frame 
their  impotent  thoughts  and  emotions.  “I’ll  get  off 
by  myself  and  think,”  Mary  tells  herself,  and  what 
she  thinks  is  that  “In  all  her  life  there  had  never 
been  anything  warm  and  close,”  and  that  her  father’s 
life  “has  been  like  a  stream  running  always  in  shad¬ 
ows  and  never  coming  out  into  the  sunlight.”  At  the 
same  time  her  father  is  off  by  himself  thinking  that 
he  has  had  the  use  of  lips  and  a  tongue  but  he  has 
let  them  lie  idle.  He  had  let  his  wife  think  him  cold 
and  unfeeling  while  something  within  him  “was 
straining  and  straining  trying  to  tear  itself  loose,” 
and  he  has  been  as  strangely  cold  and  undemonstra¬ 
tive  to  his  daughter.  “I’ve  always  been  silent,”  he 
concludes,  “because  I’ve  been  afraid  of  expressing 
myself.”  And  he  remained  silent  to  the  end. 

Silent  people — doctors,  farm  hands,  school  teach¬ 
ers,  harness  makers,  preachers,  artists.  A  civilization 
of  silent  people,  isolated,  disunited,  cowed  into  lone- 
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liness,  waiting  for  a  chronicler.  “ Tar  is  all  the  lonely 
boys  in  small  Middle-West  towns  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  remarks  a  reviewer 
of  Anderson’s  latest  autobiographic  novel.  And 
should  it  not  be  added  that  Wines  burg  is  all  the 
lonely  youths,  and  people  not  so  young,  in  small 
Middle-West  towns?  And  Many  Marriages  is  all 
the  lonely  middle-aged  men  in  small  Middle-West 
towns.  And  The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  and  Horses 
and  Men  contain  stories  of  lonely  young  people  in 
large  Middle-West  towns.  But  the  loneliness  of  all 
these  people  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  dif¬ 
ferent  or  less  melancholy  in  New  England  or  down 
in  the  swamp  country  of  the  South  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  Everywhere  quiet,  gentle  peo¬ 
ple  are  made  to  feel  by  a  blatant  environment  that 
to  express  curiosity,  mildness,  gentleness,  or  senti¬ 
ment  is  to  be  weak,  unmanly,  sentimental,  shameful. 
To  have  moments  of  wonder  is  to  be  marked  by  an 
abnormal  susceptibility.  To  be  personal  is  to  be  a 
boor.  To  be  lyrical  is  to  be  queer. 

And  yet  all  life  is  intensely  personal.  Queerness 
results  from  the  suppression  of  personality,  from 
long  brooding,  from  enforced  communion  with  one¬ 
self.  Many  of  Anderson’s  people  are  “queer.”  With 
him  their  time  in  American  fiction  has  arrived,  the 
time  for  them  to  have  their  say.  Anderson  comes 
nearest  to  articulating  their  inarticulateness  because 
he  writes  “out  of  the  people  and  not  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  He  tells  mainly  those  stories  that  have  a  dra- 
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matic  value  to  oneself.  They  are  emotionally  signifi¬ 
cant  but  not  always  clear.  One  cannot  always  define 
loneliness,  shyness,  awkwardness,  bitterness,  resent¬ 
ment.  Anderson  sees  the  field  out  of  which  the  seeds 
of  loneliness  and  queerness  have  sprung  and  he 
feels  their  sprouting  pains.  Against  the  background 
of  a  hard-headed  environment  he  places  soft-souled 
people  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  “lonely  lives” 
stories. 

Wines  burg,  Ohio,  is  such  a  series.  Its  twenty-three 
stories  are  peopled  with  characters  trying  to  tell  of 
their  lonely  lives.  There’s  Wing  Biddlebaum  with 
his  hands  expressive  of  his  love  of  man.  There’s 
Doctor  Reefy  with  his  paper  pills  and  the  girl  who 
had  once  come  into  his  life  to  share  his  hunger  for 
companionship.  There’s  Tom  Willard  who,  when 
his  heart  is  full,  can  only  sputter  aimlessly:  “Damn 
such  a  life,  damn  it!”  And  there’s  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
lard  who  weeps  at  the  sight  of  an  alley  contest  be¬ 
tween  a  bearded  man  and  a  cat,  weeps  because  the 
contest  is  so  much  “like  a  rehearsal  of  her  own  life.” 
There’s  Doctor  Percival  who  talks  because  he  wants 
to  be  admired,  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  brooding, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  “that  every  one  in  the 
world  is  Christ  and  they  are  all  crucified.”  There’s 
Jesse  Bentley,  the  fanatic  “who  wanted  terribly  to 
make  his  life  a  thing  of  great  importance  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  could  not  bear  to  become  ...  a  clod.”  And 
there’s  his  daughter  Louise  who  had  to  write:  “I 
want  some  one  to  love  me  and  I  want  to  love  some 
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one.”  There’s  Joe  Welling,  the  humorously  serious 
mediocrity,  the  man  beset  by  ideas  in  the  throes  of 
which  he  was  uncontrollable.  There’s  Alice  Hind¬ 
man  dreading  loneliness  and  decay,  tortured  by  the 
call  of  love  and  motherhood.  There’s  Wash  Wil¬ 
liams  who  hated  life  “with  the  abandon  of  a  poet.” 
There’s  Seth  Richmond,  the  lonely  boy,  whose  un¬ 
conquerable  reserve  earns  him  the  respect  with 
which  “all  men  greet  silent  people.”  There’s 
“Tandy”  and  the  stranger  who  complains  of  being 
a  lover  who  has  not  found  his  thing  to  love.  There’s 
the  Reverend  Curtis  Hartman  with  his  secret  temp¬ 
tation.  There’s  Kate  Swift  who,  if  she  cannot  do  it 
herself,  wants  the  young  scribbler  to  understand 
the  import  of  life,  to  learn  to  interpret  it  truly  and 
honestly.  There’s  Enoch  Robinson  who  invented 
“his  own  people  to  which  he  could  really  talk  and 
to  whom  he  explained  the  things  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  explain  to  living  people.”  There’s  tongue- 
tied  Elmer  Cowley,  “condemned  to  go  through  life 
without  friends  and  hating  the  thought.”  And  there’s 
Tom  Foster,  with  his  gentle  curiosity  about  life,  his 
lack  of  assertiveness,  a  man  meant  to  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  of  life. 

And  The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  is  a  series  of  lonely 
lives  stories.  There’s  the  little  boy  who  wants  to 
know  why  and  who  feels  a  closer  kinship  with  the 
simple-hearted  “niggers”  than  with  the  sophisti¬ 
cated,  “grown  up”  whites.  There’s  the  “grotesque” 
woman  from  Iowa  and  LeRoy  who  understands  her 
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need  but  cannot  be  a  lover.  There  are  “the  egg”  and 
his  wife — “grotesques  .  .  .  born  .  .  .  out  of  peo¬ 
ple.”  And,  of  course,  there  are  Dr.  Cochran  and  his 
daughter  Mary.  There’s  blacksmith  Tom,  who  is 
seventy-five  years  old  and  hates  old  age.  There’s 
“The  Man  in  the  Brown  Coat” — Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son,  is  he  not? — who  has  already  written  three  hun¬ 
dred,  four  hundred  thousand  words  and  wonders  if 
there  are  “no  words  that  lead  into  life.”  “Some 
day,”  he  says,  “I  shall  speak  to  myself.  Some 
day  I  shall  make  a  testament  unto  myself.”  There’s 
the  old  man  in  the  fog  talking  of  his  “brother,”  the 
stranger  who  is  being  tried  for  murder.  There’s 
Hugh,  the  college  professor,  who  is  “a  house  with 
loose  shutters,”  who  will  not  yield  to  his  love  of 
Mary  Cochran  because  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  building  of  a  prison  for  her  life.  There’s 
“The  New  Englander,”  Elsie  Leander,  who  “wanted 
to  get  out  of  her  life  and  into  some  new  and  sweeter 
life.”  There’s  the  woman  in  “War”  and  the  woman 
in  “Motherhood” — the  one  old  and  changed  by  a 
blow  or  a  fall,  the  other  young  and  fulfilled  by 
what  happened  in  the  grass.  And  there  are  Rosalind 
and  her  father  and  mother  and  Melville  Stoner  in 
“Out  of  Nowhere  Into  Nothing.”  Rosalind  who 
“wanted  to  shout,  crying — £I  am  here.  I  am  not 
dead.  I  am  alive,’  ”  and  who  instead  stood  in  silence. 
Her  father  in  whom,  at  sight  of  his  daughter’s 
beauty,  “a  little  fire  flared  up  among  the  charred 
rafters  of  the  old  house  that  was  his  body.”  Her 
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mother  who,  after  the  brutal  experience  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  night,  had  withdrawn  within  herself,  “further 
and  further  within  herself.”  Melville  Stoner  who 
could  not  “marry  or  come  close  to  any  other  per¬ 
son.”  And,  finally,  there’s  “The  Man  with  the 
Trumpet” — Sherwood  Anderson  again — who  pro¬ 
claims  “that  life  is  life,  that  men  in  streets  and 
cities  might  build  temples  to  their  souls.” 

And  Horses  and  Men  is  such  a  series  of  lonely 
lives  stories.  The  boy  in  “I  Am  a  Fool”;  the  man 
of  thirty-two  in  “The  Triumph  of  a  Modern,” 
“wandering  in  a  confused  way  through  life”;  May 
Edgely  in  “Unused,”  who  finds  that  “if  she  could 
not  live  in  the  life  about  her,  she  could  create  a  life. 
If  she  was  walled  in,  shut  off  from  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  Ohio  town  .  .  .  she  could  come  out 
of  the  town”;  Tom,  the  “Chicago  Hamlet,”  who 
is  “a  tale-teller  who  has  had  no  audience  ...  a 
stream  dammed  up”;  the  maturing  “Man  Who 
Became  a  Woman,”  who  “often  wonders  if  women 
generally  are  lonesomer  than  men”;  Ed  in  “Milk 
Bottles”;  the  Appletons  in  “The  Sad  Horn  Blow¬ 
ers”;  Edgar  Wilson  in  “The  Man’s  Story,”  who 
felt  “the  light  and  the  warmth  of  life  going  away 
and  going  away,  because  of  a  kind  of  blind  re¬ 
fusal  of  people  to  try  to  understand  each  other”; 
Tom  again,  “The  Ohio  Pagan,”  “shy,  often  lonely 
and  sometimes  startled  and  frightened  by  what  he 
saw  and  heard”; — all  of  them  are  lonely  and  long¬ 
ing  to  express  to  some  one  who  would  hear  and 
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understand  them  the  things  that  constitute  their 
inner  lives. 

And  Windy  McPherson’s  Son  and  Marching 
Men  and  Poor  White  and  Many  Marriages  and 
Dark  Daughter  contain  human  characters  tortured 
by  a  desire  to  reveal  themselves,  to  come  in  close, 
sympathetic  communion  with  their  fellowmen  and 
falling  back  upon  themselves  defeated  and  hopeless. 
A  Story  Teller’s  Story ,  Sherwood  Anderson’s  Note¬ 
book ,  and  Tar  contain  people  drawn  from  the  life 
whose  efforts  at  articulation  are  brave  and  pathetic. 


there  are  many  reasons  for  the  inarticulateness  of 
the  individual  in  this  “growing,  groping  America.” 
Anderson  does  not  definitely  state  them.  He  merely 
feels  this  inarticulateness  and  is  satisfied  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  it.  If  the  reasons  can  be  deduced  from 
the  facts  of  life  that  he  presents  it  is  only  because 
there  is  a  solid  background  supporting  every  picture. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  writing  career  Anderson 
has  been  actuated  by  the  impulse  to  set  forth  the 
simple  annals  of  ordinary  people — and  who  in  es¬ 
sence  is  not  ordinary? — attempting  to  orient  them¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  hurry  and  hustle.  The  idea  of 
marching  men  was  more  of  an  emotional  outlet,  an 
escape  from  bleak  disunion,  than  a  contribution  to 
social  or  economic  theory.  If  the  Sam  McPhersons 
seeking  God  and  a  new  Jerusalem  and  the  Edgar 
Wilsons  who  “could  take  a  row  of  houses  standing 
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on  a  street,  tip  them  over,  empty  the  people  out  of 
them,  squeeze  and  compress  all  the  people  into  one 
person  and  love  that  person,”  sound  mystical  it  is 
because  our  literature  having  always  exploited  a 
common-sense  reality  has  neglected  them.  They  are 
figures  outside  this  familiar  world  of  utilitarian 
ideals  and  their  reality  is  the  great  mystic  reservoir 
of  yearning  and  aspiration  out  of  which  all  uni¬ 
versal  literature  has  sprung. 

In  the  world  of  common-sense  reality  individual 
happiness  is  conditioned  upon  mechanical  conformity. 
Living  mechanisms  take  the  place  of  subtle  indi¬ 
vidual  entities.  Deep  thinking  and  deep  feeling, 
wonder,  ecstasy,  and  despair  are  disturbing.  Bluster 
and  smartness,  confidence  and  arrogance,  are  win¬ 
ning  attributes.  The  man  who  lags  behind  the  rest 
to  harbor  questions  and  grievances  is  “queer,”  a 
“grotesque.”  He  remains  in  silence  and  alone.  He 
dare  not  voice  his  questions  and  grievances:  he  dare 
not  intensify  the  suspicion  directed  upon  him:  he 
dare  not  intensify  the  loneliness  to  which  he  has 
been  abandoned.  He  becomes  shy  or  bitter  or  both. 
He  becomes  dumb. 

The  dumb  people  are  numerous,  even  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  Anderson  himself  might  lead  one  to 
believe.  And  the  “queer”  people  are  numerous.  “In 
almost  any  small  town  you  go  to,”  Anderson  tells 
us,  “you  will  find  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
cracked  people,  walking  around.  They  go  through 
the  streets,  muttering  to  themselves  and  people  gen- 
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erally  are  cruel  to  them.”  He  often  tells  the  story 
of  such  a  fellow,  “the  mild  silly  kind.”  But  does 
not  John  Webster  belong  to  this  kind?  Perhaps  he 
did  not  during  his  twenty  years  of  silence  while  he 
made  washing  machines  and  was  a  good  citizen.  But 
on  the  night  when  he  becomes  talkative  and  strips 
himself  of  his  clothes  and  his  past  life  he  stigma¬ 
tizes  himself  as  “cracked.”  And  Hugh  McVey — in 
spite  of  the  admiration  that  his  inventive  ability 
commands — is  cracked.  And  Sam  McPherson,  and 
Beaut  McGregor,  and  Bruce  Dudley — able  fellows 
all — are  too  silent  and  thoughtful  for  normality. 
They  and  the  Willards  and  Biddlebaums  and  Stoners 
and  the  writers  of  football  yarns  are  tragic  figures 
because  they  must  be  silent  when  inside  of  them 
there’s  so  much  that  wants  to  be  said. 

Sometimes  silence  becomes  habitual.  “In  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  working  people  the  dramatic  and  vital  mo¬ 
ments  of  life  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Even  in  the 
moments  of  death  and  birth,  little  is  said.  A  child  is 
born  to  a  laborer’s  wife  and  he  goes  into  the  room. 
She  is  in  bed  with  the  little  red  bundle  of  new  life 
beside  her  and  her  husband  stands  a  moment,  fum- 
blingly,  beside  the  bed.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  can 
look  directly  into  each  other’s  eyes.  ‘Take  care  of 
yourself,  Ma.  Have  a  good  rest,’  he  says,  and  hur¬ 
ries  out  of  the  room.” 

Sometimes  silence  is  attained  at  the  expense  of 
sanity.  Enoch  Robinson  was  not  one  of  the  “talking 
artists.”  But  he  had  something  to  say,  and  he  chose 
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to  say  it  to  the  two  dozen  shadow  people  that  his 
“child-mind”  had  invented. 

Sometimes  one  is  silent  either  because  one  has  for¬ 
gotten  or  because  one  has  never  learned  how  to  say 
the  things  that  want  to  be  said.  Then  one  stutters 
and  shouts,  breaks  off  and  begins  anew,  implores 
passionately:  “Give  me  the  word!”  or  wonders  with 
Bruce  Dudley,  “Could  one  in  time  get  a  little  skill 
with  thoughts?  Could  thoughts  and  images  be  laid 
on  paper  some  day  as  Sponge  Martin  laid  on  var¬ 
nish,  never  too  thick,  never  too  thin,  never  lumpy?” 

The  artistic  impulse  is  a  painful  thing.  It  is  a 
creative  fire  that  feeds  upon  one’s  intimate  life.  In 
a  world  of  buying  and  selling,  of  “scientific”  Effi¬ 
ciency,  of  schedules  and  budgets,  of  “time  is 
money,”  of  “How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours 
a  Day,”  the  “garrulous”  impulse  in  America  has 
been  largely  subterranean.  It  has  burned  on,  smoul¬ 
dered  on,  and  at  last  broken  through  the  crust  and 
pall  of  absorbing  materialism.  With  Anderson  and 
his  people  it  is  an  irresistible  flame.  It  rises  with  a 
triumphant  crackling. 

If  Sherwood  Anderson  has  been  able  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  quiet,  introspective  lives  of  neglected 
people,  if  he  is  the  voice  of  shy,  lonely,  inarticulate 
people  groping  towards  a  warm  contact  with  an 
audience  and  a  mastery  of  the  adequate,  “significant” 
word,  it  is  because  he  is  one  of  them — an  abler,  more 
self-conscious  replica  of  themselves.  He  is  the  crea¬ 
tive  impulse  broken  through,  emerged.  “Behold  in 
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me,”  he  shouts  ecstatically,  “the  American  man 
striving  to  become  an  artist,  to  become  conscious  of 
himself,  filled  with  wonder  concerning  himself  and 
others.  .  .  He  is,  in  his  own  figure,  a  swimmer 
who  has  leaped  off  “into  the  sea  of  lives,  into  the 
sea  of  present-day  American  lives.” 


Chapter  7 


YOKEL  POETRY 

“poetry,”  William  Butler  Yeats  once  remarked, 
“is  the  voice  of  the  solitary  man.”  Any  editor  of  a 
periodical  publishing  verse  will  testify  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  solitary.  .  .  .  Perhaps  all  Americans.  That 
the  immense  amount  of  rhymed  and  unrhymed  stuff 
seeking  print  has  little  in  common  with  real  poetry 
does  not  contradict  Mr.  Yeats’s  definition.  Our  soli¬ 
tary  man  has  acquired  a  notion  of  poetry  which  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  natural  sound,  the  color  and  pitch, 
of  his  voice.  When  he  does  not  attempt  to  be 
“poetic”  he  frequently  utters  sounds  that  have 
rhythm  and  euphony. 

In  Sherwood  Anderson  the  solitary  American  has 
found  his  most  natural  voice.  Anderson  himself  is 
not  always  resistant  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
“poetic.”  He  is  a  mid-American  become  a  “word- 
fellow.”  He  has  tasted  Literature  and  found  it  good. 
His  feel  of  the  texture  of  words  delights  him;  the 
zig-zag  of  syllables,  of  long  lines,  and  short  lines, 
and  half-lines,  enchants  his  vision.  His  two  volumes 
of  poems  1  are  not  always  free  from  the  impulse  to 

1  Mid- American  Chants ,  John  Lane  Company,  1918.  A  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Boni  &  Liveright,  1927. 
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produce  an  artistic  effect.  But  the  simple  men  and 
women  of  his  stories — the  yokels  that  people  his 
Winesburgs  and  Bidwells  and  Caxtons  and  Willow 
Springs — have  their  moments  of  experience  that  find 
articulation  in  Anderson’s  pages  as  pure  lyricism. 
In  his  fiction  their  wonder  and  brooding,  their  dark 
introspection  and  child-like  exuberance  become  a 
record  of  melodious  stutterings.  For,  whatever  no¬ 
tion  of  poetry  we  may  have,  it  is  what  Romain  Rol- 
land  has  termed  “the  spontaneous  language  of  hearts 
bursting  with  life,”  and  the  hearts  of  Anderson’s 
characters  are  as  full  of  the  pathos  and  beauty  of 
life  as  the  hearts  of  any  people  that  have  ever  been 
portrayed  in  American  fiction  or  narrative  verse. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  sonnets  interspersed  in 
Anderson’s  novels  and  short  stories,  nor  passages  of 
majestic  iambic  pentameter  lines,  nor  graceful  con¬ 
ceits  in  French  forms.  The  poetic  flashes  that  soften 
his  pages  are  more  significant  to  American  literature 
than  any  amount  of  such  conventional  poetry  would 
be.  They  are  often  mere  exclamations  of  pain  or 
ecstasy,  ejaculations,  sudden  perceptions  of  beauty, 
gropings  towards  an  appropriate  image  into  which 
to  precipitate  a  floating  mood  or  the  chaos  of  an 
emotion.  They  are  the  homely  rhapsodic  exclama¬ 
tions  of  simple  people  close  to  the  objects  that  stimu¬ 
late  their  senses.  They  constitute  perhaps  the  closest 
approach  to  the  kind  of  indigenous  poetry  that  Walt 
Whitman  dreamed  of.  Men  and  boys,  women  and 
girls  close  to  nature  can’t  help  at  times  voicing  their 
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reactions — not  in  well-turned  measures  perhaps,  but 
at  least  in  tense  untutored  vocables.  The  phenomena 
of  nature  and  human  life  affect  them  keenly  and  the 
urge  to  self-expression  is  a  subtle  fire  that  flames 
forth  suddenly. 

“Gee  whizz,  Gosh  A’mighty,”  exclaims  the  boy  in  “I’m  a 
Fool,”  “the  nice  hickory-nut  and  the  beechnut  and  oaks  and 
other  kinds  of  trees  along  the  road,  all  brown  and  red,  and  the 
good  smells,  and  Burt  singing  a  song  that  was  called  Deep  River, 
and  the  country  girls  at  the  windows  of  houses  and  everything.” 

“We  were  walking  along  the  fence,”  says  the  boy  in  “The 
Man  Who  Became  a  Woman,”  “on  the  inside  of  the  tracks  and 
it  was  dusk  and,  in  some  trees  nearby,  some  birds,  just  sparrows 
maybe,  were  making  a  chirping  sound,  and  you  could  hear  insects 
singing  and,  where  there  was  a  little  light,  off  to  the  west  be¬ 
tween  some  trees,  motes  were  dancing  in  the  air.” 

Or  again,  the  same  boy:  “When  you  get  jammed  up  as  I  was 
that  night,  and  can’t  get  things  clear  about  yourself  or  other 
people  and  why  you  are  alive,  or  for  that  matter  why  any  one 
you  can  think  about  is  alive,  you  think,  not  of  people  at  all  but 
of  other  things  you  have  seen  and  felt — like  walking  along  a 
road  in  the  snow  in  the  winter,  and  hearing  soft  warm  sounds 
in  a  barn  close  to  the  road,  or  of  another  time  when  you  were 
on  a  hill  and  the  sun  was  going  down  and  the  sky  suddenly 
became  a  great  soft-colored  bowl,  all  glowing  like  a  jewel- 
handled  bowl,  a  great  queen  in  some  far-away  mighty  kingdom 
might  have  put  on  a  vast  table  out  under  the  tree,  once  a  year, 
when  she  invited  all  her  loyal  and  loving  subjects  to  come  and 
dine  with  her.” 

The  eyes  of  Anderson’s  boys  are  sharpened  by 
the  keen  receptiveness  of  their  moods.  The  adoles¬ 
cent  “Ohio  Pagan”  sees  the  “flaming  red  spread 
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itself  out  along  the  grove  of  young  maple  trees, 
near  a  barn,  that  was  like  a  troop  of  girls,  young 
girls  who  had  walked  together  down  a  sloping  field, 
to  stop  in  alarm  at  seeing  the  men  at  work  in  the 
barnyard.”  He  sees  “The  trees  in  the  apple  orchard 
by  the  barn  .  .  .  like  the  arms  of  women.  The  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  trees  were  round.  The  contour  of  the 
fences  that  marked  the  confines  of  the  fields  fell 
into  the  forms  of  women’s  bodies.  .  .  .  The  bay 
was  a  woman  with  her  head  lying  where  lay  the  city 
of  Sandusky.  .  . 

Images  come  to  Anderson’s  people,  but  they  are 
the  images  taken  from  their  immediate  environment.. 
Elsie  Leander,  “The  New  Englander,”  observes  that 
“the  corn  in  Iowa  fields  grows  until  the  corn  stalks 
resemble  young  trees,”  that  the  laughter  of  her 
father  was  “like  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  barn  door 
hinge.”  “In  the  fog,”  Anderson  himself  observes  of 
the  old  man  in  “Brothers,”  “the  slender  body  of  the 
old  man  became  like  a  little  gnarled  tree.”  “Love,” 
says  Dr.  Reefy  in  “Death,”  “is  like  a  wind  stirring 
the  grass  beneath  trees  on  a  black  night.”  Sam  Mc¬ 
Pherson  and  Sue  reach  their  honeymoon  “in  the  soft 
stillness  of  the  young  night,  with  the  first  stars  com¬ 
ing  into  the  sky  and  the  clean  cold  wind  blowing  into 
their  faces,  they  went  arm  in  arm  up  the  hill  under 
the  trees  to  where  the  tops  of  the  trees  rolled  and 
pitched  like  the  stormy  waters  of  a  great  sea  before 
their  eyes.  .  . 

The  almost  uncanny  knack  of  Anderson  to  merge 
into  his  characters  makes  it  difficult  to  know  just 
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when  he  himself  is  poetizing  and  when  his  charac¬ 
ters  are  yielding  to  their  poetic  sensibilities.  Ander¬ 
son  is  deliberately  subjective  and  does  not  attempt 
to  hide  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ander¬ 
son  in  the  yokels  he  transcribes,  nor  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  yokel  in  Anderson.  That  his  yokels 
are  soft,  lyrical  mystics  does  not  make  them  less  real. 
Rustics  need  not  necessarily  be  insensible  clods.  Even 
the  hard  New  England  farmers  of  the  grim  plays 
of  Mr.  O’Neill  react  to  the  color  and  softness  of 
the  sky  and  the  seasons.  “Purty,  hain’t  it?”  old  Cabot 
continually  exclaims,  in  Desire  Under  the  Elms. 
“The  sky,”  he  says,  “feels  like  a  wa’m  field  up 
thare.”  And  his  son  Eben  observes  that  the  “sun’s 
a-risin’.  Purty,  hain’t  it?”  and  dreams  of  Min  who 
“smells  like  a  wa’m  plowed  field;  she’s  purty.  .  .  .” 
One  can  even  accept  the  possibility  that  under  the 
spell  of  a  mystic  moment  a  simple  bumpkin  might 
be  capable  of  touching  off  a  neat  figure  of  speech  to 
designate  the  intensity  of  his  emotional  perception. 
Anderson  is  always  doing  it.  And  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  self-consciousness  with  which  he  touches 
them  off,  the  lyrical  patches  are  the  finest  bits  of  his 
prose.  They  are  the  musical  accompaniment  of  his 
fictions,  the  pulsating  undertone  of  the  larger  reality 
of  universal  nature.  Behind  the  mere  stories  he  is 
narrating  there  is  the  eternal  march  of  life  with  its 
myriad  of  green  and  golden  banners — “blossoms 
on  apple  trees,  sap  in  the  branches  of  trees,  a  single 
head  of  wheat  in  a  vast  wheat  field,  eh?”  (A  Story 
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Teller's  Story').  It  is  this  characteristic  of  his  work 
which  explains  Percy  H.  Boynton’s  recent  statement 
that  “It  is  a  marked  fact  about  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son’s  prose  style  that  you  close  a  book  feeling  that 
on  the  whole  you  have  been  reading  poetry.”  1  It 
also  may  help  to  explain  another  statement,  recently 
made  by  John  Macy,  apropos  of  “The  sad  penetrat¬ 
ing  eloquence  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  who  thinks 
he  is  a  realist  but  is  a  poet.” 

the  moment,  however,  we  accept  Anderson  as  a 
poet  qualifications  become  necessary.  For  if  he  is 
not  a  conventional  story  teller,  neither  is  he  a  con¬ 
ventional  poet.  His  poetry,  the  volumes  he  himself 
has  labeled  as  poetry,  is  disturbing,  but  not  always 
in  the  sense  in  which  poetry  is  disturbing.  In  it  all 
his  tendencies  and  attitudes  meet  and  become  con¬ 
fused.  The  realist,  the  mystic,  the  prophet,  even  the 
reformer  insist  on  being  heard  along  with  the  poet. 
In  his  Mid- American  Chants  the  poet  had  the  best 
of  it.  His  chants  of  “The  Cornfields,”  of  “Indus¬ 
trial  America,”  of  “The  Beginning  of  Courage,”  of 
“Manhattan,”  of  “Spring,”  of  “Planting,”  of  “The 
Middle  World,”  of  “Stephen  the  Westerner,”  of 
“The  Lost  Ones,”  of  “Dark  Nights,”  of  “The  Mat¬ 
ing  Time,”  of  “The  Soul  of  Chicago,”  reminiscent 
though  they  were  of  the  Whitmannic  stride,  were 
full  of  sensuous  pictures  and  music.  His  testamental 
fragments  are  chiefly  symbolic  representations  of 

1  North  American  Review.  March-April-May,  1927. 
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abstractions,  the  dark  poetry  of  the  intellect  and  the 
subconscious. 

It  is  not  the  prophet,  the  religious  seeker,  who  is 
memorable  in  the  Chants.  It  is  the  poet  “Out  of 
the  cornfields  at  daybreak,  Ready  to  run  through 
the  dawn  to  the  place  of  beginning,  creeping  .  .  . 
out  of  the  corn,  Wet  with  the  juice  of  bruised  corn 
leaves — ,”  the  poet  of  “Assurance,”  announcing,  “I 
have  heard  gods  whispering  in  the  corn  and  wind”; 
the  poet  of  “Reminiscent  Song”:  “Now  you  are  dear 
to  me,  Now  my  beloved.  .  .  .  All  that  is  old  came 
into  me,  That  night  by  the  bush  and  the  stairs  in 
the  dark.  Yours  were  the  lips  I  did  not  kiss,  Yours 
the  love  that  I  kept”;  the  poet  exhorting  himself  to 
“Sing.  Dare  to  sing.  Kiss  the  mouth  of  song  with 
your  lips.  In  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  Trust 
to  the  terrible  strength  of  indomitable  song.”  The 
realist  may  arise,  may  become  literal  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mistress  Industrialism  who  needs  a  mil¬ 
lion  men  “To  kiss  And  kill  For  her  desire,”  but  he 
cannot  vanquish  the  poet,  who  still  remains  true  to 
his  function.  “We  have  to  sing,  you  see,”  he  insists, 
“here  in  the  darkness.  All  men  have  to  sing — poor 
broken  things.  We  have  to  sing  here  in  the  darkness 
in  the  roaring  flood.  We  have  to  find  each  other. 
Have  you  courage  to-night  for  a  song?  Lift  your 
voices.  .  .  .” 

The  poet  is  not  dead  in  A  New  Testament ,  but 
he  is  forever  crying  his  prophetic  visions,  forever 
seeking  his  symbols  and  mysteries,  forever  changing 
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and  blurring  his  images.  “I  have  no  desire  to  fathom 
the  infinite,”  he  admits,  but  he  goes  on  trying  to 
fathom  Something.  “When  I  have  grown  beyond 
my  love  of  God  I  shall  grow  in  my  comprehension 
of  you.  There  shall  be  a  way  found  by  which  I  may 
go  through  a  street  to  the  door  of  God’s  house.  .  .  . 
I  shall  find  words  to  speak  at  the  door  of  God’s 
house.”  “God  has  not  taken  me  into  his  house  to  sit 
with  him,”  he  complains.  “When  his  house  has 
burned  bright  with  lights  I  have  stayed  in  the 
streets.”  It  is  better,  for  us  at  least,  when  the  poet 
and  the  realist  forget  the  prophet — except  his  sym¬ 
bolic  conciseness — and  take  over  the  lay  to  sing  of 
more  tangible  objects  and  desires.  For  instance:  “It 
is  my  desire  to  walk  up  and  down  in  fields,  forests 
and  towns  and  to  knock  with  bare  knuckles  on  the 
doorposts  of  houses.”  Or  perhaps  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  conversion: 

“I  had  been  at  the  flesh  poets,  all 
night  sitting  beside  them,  walking 
back  and  forth  in  the  moonlight.  I 
had  gorged  myself.  .  .  . 

.  •  • 

I  was  smug  brother  to  fat  men. 

I  was  tired  but  fattened. 

I  had  been  at  the  flesh  pots. 

All  night  the  moonlight  fell  down 
like  rain  on  the  roofs  but  I  stayed 
at  the  pots,  gorging  myself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  night  as  I  walked, 
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feeling  myself  full  and  complete, 
a  child  cried  and  its  little  voice, 
filled  with  strangeness  in  the  quiet 
place,  ran  under  the  low  black  trees. 

The  voice  found  no  empty  place  in  me. 

There  was  no  vacant  place  where  it 
could  echo  and  reecho. 

I  was  full  and  complete. 

I  had  been  gorging  myself  at  the 
flesh  pots.” 

But  even  the  prophet  has  his  high  moments: 

“We  shall  walk  in  many  rains. 

We  shall  whisper  in  many  high  winds. 

We  shall  be  blown  like  grasshoppers  over  the  sea  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane.” 


In  the  last  analysis,  then,  Anderson,  whether  in 
the  role  of  prophet  or  frankly  as  poet,  approaches 
an  intense  expression  of  lyrical  yearning.  In  him  the 
solitary,  wistful  American,  suppressed  by  the  noise 
and  chaos  about  him  and  inhibited  by  the  fear  of 
appearing  “soft”  and  “queer”  breaks  loose  into 
rhythmic  effervescence.  He  rarely  achieves  ordered 
patterns,  but  his  rhythm  is  unmistakable.  It  is  a 
groping  toward  creative  poetry,  an  incipient  catharsis 
of  poetic  sensibility,  a  creative  genesis.  For  “After 
rhythm,”  as  Ernest  Boyd,  an  observant  student  of 
universal  literature,  has  noted,  “comes  harmonious 
beauty.” 
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Biographical  Note 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON  was  born  at  Camden,  Ohio, 
on  September  13,  1876,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
His  father  was  a  journeyman  harness-maker.  The 
poverty  of  the  family  during  Anderson’s  childhood 
is  vividly  described  in  his  autobiographical  sketch 
contributed  to  George  Gordon’s  The  Men  Who 
Make  Our  Novels  (Moffat,  Y  ard  &  Company), 
and  in  his  A  Story  Teller’s  Story.  He  received  the 
usual  public  school  education ;  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked 
four  or  five  years  as  a  laborer.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Spanish-American  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
private,  he  engaged  in  the  advertising  business.  In 
1916  his  first  novel,  Windy  McPherson’s  Son , 
appeared.  In  1921,  he  received  The  Dial  prize  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  awarded  each  year  to  further 
the  work  of  the  American  author  most  meriting  en¬ 
couragement.  He  has  been  married  three  times.  His 
first  wife  was  Cornelia  Lane  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  By 
her  he  had  three  children:  Robert  Lane,  John  Sher¬ 
wood,  and  Marion  Anderson.  His  second  wife  was 
Tennessee  Mitchell,  a  Chicago  sculptor.  Since  1926 
he  has  been  living  at  Ripshin  Farm,  Grant,  Virginia, 
with  his  present  wife,  formerly  Elizabeth  Prall  of 
New  York  City.  He  writes  from  his  farm  that 
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he  aspires  to  be  “just  a  lay  figure  sitting  here 
writing.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  while  Anderson 
is  frankly  autobiographical  in  his  work  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  he  is  quite  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  life.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  are  hints  and 
fancies  and  semi-confessions,  but  one  can  only  sur¬ 
mise  which  of  these  are  solid  facts.  He  has  been 
generous  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  years  of  his  child¬ 
hood  and  adolescence,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for 
definite  statements  of  his  mature  private  life.  Fact 
and  fancy  are  so  strongly  mixed  in  his  work  that 
even  his  autobiographical  flashes  enlighten  more  his 
mind  than  his  life.  With  Anderson,  fancy  is  part 
and  a  very  large  part — of  factual  existence. 
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